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Articte I. 


dn Enquiry into the Nature and Tendency of Criticifm, with regard to 
the Progre/s of Léterature. Part V. Including a concife View of 
the Progrefs of ibe Arts and Sciences from 1485 to 1603. 


‘* Truth unbias’d is the critic’s aim, 
‘* Pleas’d to applaud, yet not afraid to blame.” 


FTER having, in the preceding parts of this effay *, waded 
through the rapid torrent of fuperftitious bigotry, and 

the almoit impenetrable miits of ignorance, error, and monkifh 
p2ganifm, we at length difcern the pleafing dawn of literature, 
and the falutary regulations of civil policy. Thefe faint glim- 
merings we view with a fecret, though fenfible, fatisfaction ; 
like a weary traveller, who, after being toffed about in a tem- 
peftuous voyage, is tranfported when he arrives within fight of 
fhore. One would not (as an ingenious French writer juftly 
remarks) be totally ignorant of the manners and tranfactions of 
paft ages; though the fcene is dark and gloomy, yet, to a mind 
of tafte and fenfibility, it is pleafing to trace the gradual pro- 
greflion of the human underitanding, to view the origin and 
improvement of the arts and fciences, to point out the moft re- 
markable periods in hiftory, to enquire into the produations of 
tafte and genius, to refle& on the force of nature, and the di- 
verfity of talents, to compare fimilar charaéters, and, above 
all, to enquire into the principal caufes of the rife and decline 
of the refpeftive nations, empires, and republics; the form of 
government, political fyftems, the leading manners, principles, 
and diftinguifhing charatteriftics, of the moft eminent perfon- 
ages in each ftate and country. Thefe are curious objects of 
contemplation, worthy the attention of a rational being, pro- 


* sce Critical Review, vol, xi. p. 2, &c.—vol. xv. p. 151, &C. 
vol, xvi. p. 1. & feq.—vol. xvii. p. 1. &c. 
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2 Effay on Criticifm. Part V. 


du&tive of general utility, and conduces to expand the mental 
faculties, by exciting an active fpirit of laudable emulation. The 
greateft admirers of antiquity muft, however, own, that, in 
proportion as we advance nearer the prefent times, the enter- 
tainment, inftruction, and utility, refulting from thefe enquiries 
gradually increafes, as the light of modern hiftory enables us to 
take a more accurate and fuccin& view of thefe annals. On 
the acceffion of the houfe of Tudor, the ftate of affairs affumed 
a new afpe&t: a change was effected in the antient conftitution 
of this ifland. Salutary laws were enacted for the promotion of 
commerce, and to excite an active fpirit of induftry. A literary 
talte feemed to revive at this period, when the nation was hap- 
pily freed from thofe fatal civil-wars, under which it had groan- 
ed for the fpace of thirty years. From the clofe of the fourteenth 
century, the hiftory of this ifland becomes important and ufeful, 
in order to form more diftiné ideas of the prefent times. An- 
tecedent to this period, the annals of hiftory are zor fo intereft- 
ing, nor can that improvement be derived, which is the ulti- 
mate end of thefe ftudies. Almoft all ages prefent us with the 
fame fcenes in politics {as a judicious writer obferves *) afpir- 
ing princes, felfifh minifters, treaties, wars, revolutions, &c. 
which are not very interefting for private perfons, when once 
they are pait ; but the annals of hiftory under the line of 
Tudor are fingular and memorable. The changes effected at 
that junéture, merit our ftriéteft attention; and, as an acute 
metaphyfician + remarks, the hiftory of our nation from this 
period, fhould not be fuperficially run over, but attentively ftu- 
died; for at this xra new fyftems of policy were eftablifh- 
ed, new acceffions of property took place, a new conftitu- 
tion of government was formed, which totally changed our 
manners, laws, and cuftoms, and from that change origi- 
nally arifes the prefent ftate of this ifland. ‘The annals of hif- 
tory from this epocha, ought, therefore, to be ftudied with af- 
fiduity, care, and attention, by all thofe who are defirous to 
form a juft and clear idea of our happy conftitution in church 
and ftate. ‘The moit remarkable events fignalize this period, 
and, in the courfe of the fifteenth century, almoft a general re- 
volution was (by concurring caufes) effe&ed in each quarter of 
the globe.. Here, therefore, commences the moft entertaining, 
ufeful, and inftructive, part of hiftorical annals. Certainty now 
takes place, illuminated by the rays of knowledge, new improve- 
ments and difcoveries adorn this age, and ufeful inferences may 
be drawn from almoft every part of the narration. The accef- 





* Critical Review, vol. vi, p. 266. (Remark on Dr. Jortin’s 


Life of Erafmus). 
+ Lord Bolingbroke’s Letters on the Ufe and Study of Hif- 
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fion of the houfe of Tudor happily terminated thofe inteftine 
commotions by which this ifland had been fo long agitated. 
The union of the two rofes reftored the bleffings of domeftic 
tranquility. Certain it is, that king Henry the feventh af- 
cended the throne at a critical jun€ture *, and that it required 
all thofe acute talents and extraordinary abilities with which he 
was poffeft, to regulate the national diforders, inevitably arifing 
from fuch a long courfe of civil diffentions. This Herculean tafk 
the celebrated Roman orator propofed as worthy the exertion 
of Czfar’s penetrating genius +, to reduce chaos into order, and 
to reprefs that unbridled {pirit of licentioufnefs, which, in the 
natural courfe of things, ever refults from inteftine divifions, 
and factious intrigues. A certain hiftorian afferts t, that, under 
the line of Tudor, ** The Englith conftitution affumed the af- 
pect of a fettled de/petifm, rather than that of a Gothic monarchy.” 
But the voice of truth and impartiality muft own, that this 
writer is biaffed by a republican {pirit, (probably imbibed from 
an enthufiaftic admiration of the Grecian commonwealths), for 
let it be remembered, the highe? fretches of prerogative ventur- 
ed on by the line of Tudor, were under parliamentary fanction. 
Certain it is, that many concurring circumftances tended to 
exalt the royal authority at this junéture. The civil-wars had 
deftroyed all the potent nobility, fo that the ariftocratical power 
was no longer formidable, and the commons yielded an almoft 
implicit obedience. ‘The nation had fo long groaned under in- 
teftine commotions, that it was rather inclined to yield to the 
ufurpations of monarchy, than to fuffer any more under the 
diffentions of a fatious party; fo that the fovereign furmount- 
ed all obftacles by means of the popular conceflions, and having 
engaged the hierarchy on his fide, he bid defiance to all oppo- 
fition. Thefe concurring caufes tended to raife the royal pre- 
rogative, and renders this reign an epoch in the Englifh con- 
ftitution. The hiftory of the Tudors is, indeed, peculiarly inte- 
refting and entertaining, asit is fraught with fuch fignal events ; 
replete with fuch important fcenes of action, and remarkable 
revolutions, civil, ecclefiaftical, and military, fuch as, perhaps, 
no other period in the annals of hiftory can equal. From the 





* See Mr. Hurd’s ingenious and accurate Political Dia- 
logues. 

t ‘Omnia funt excitanda tibi C. Cefar, uni que jacere fcu- 
‘* tis, belli ipfius impetu perculfa atque proftrata. Conftitu- 
“© enda judicia—revocanda fides, &c. Omnia que dilapfa jam 
“* qued neceffe fuit. Fluxerunt, feveris legibus vincienda funt.” 

Cic. pro Marcello. 
t Hume’s Hiftory of the Tudors, Critical Review for April, 


1759. Pp. 298, 
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jatter end of the fourteenth century to the acceflion of the Stu- 
arts, the nobleft objeéts are exhibited to our view, that the the- 
atre of the world ever prefented. During this memorable in- 
terval, we are ftruck with the cleareft and moft convincing 
proofs of this important truth, that Religion, Learning, and Li- 
berty, are clofely and almoft infeparably conneGed; and we are, at 
the fame time, naturally led to admire the difpenfations of Di- 
vine Providence, fo vifible in effe€ting national revolutions, de- 
ciding the fate of empires, and fo wonderful among the kings 
of the earth; that firft caufe which makes the qweaéef inftru- 
ments accomplifh the greatef defigns; which renders the hu- 
man paflions fubfervient to His moral government: fo that 
even the fercene/s of man turns to the praife of God. This om- 
nipotent hand may eafily be traced in the rife and fall of the 
moft potent empires, It is (as a fine writer expreffes it) the 
chief care, the great prerogative, of the King of kings to rule 
the thoughts of thofe who rule the actions of others, and there- 
by to bring about the ends, the wife and infcrutable ends, of 
his Providence ; and ’tis well for man, that there is a Being who 
bath and exercifeth fuch a power, for unlefs there was, human 
power, left to itfelf, would make wé/d work in the world: the 
chariot of government would be often and dangeroufly mifguided 
by rafh and unfkilful drivers, did not an invifible hand hold the 
reins, and gently dire&t the courfe, of it. This truth wi'l be 
more fully illuftrated and exemplified in the courfe of this hifto- 
ry, and indeed the remarkable events which fo peculiarly fig- 
nalize the 15th century, muft naturally infpire a contemplative 
mind with thefe rational fentiments. If we caft our eyes to- 
wards the European monarchs of this era, we fhall be ftruck 
with admiration at their heroic exploits ; and though political 
and military tranfactions do not properly come under the cog- 
nizance of a literary hiftorian, yet, as thefe events are fo fin- 
gular, I hope the reader will pardon a fhort digrefiion, efpeci- 
ally when it is confidered that the civil and ecclefiaftical annals 
of this period are particularly interwoven, and that the changes 
effected at this juncture greatly concern the interefts of the 
republic of letters, which were in a peculiar manner advanced 
by fixing the principles of civil and religious freedom on a firm 
bafis. If we turn our attention to the Eaft, we fhall, at Con- 
ftantinople, perceive the victorious Selim, who conquered Syria 
and Egypt, after the Mahometans had poffeffed it near three 
hundred years. His fon (the celebrated Solyman) the firft 
Turkith emperor, marched to Vienna, fubdued Perfia, (almoft 
with the fame rapidity as Alexander the Great *), and terrified 





™* «« Extrema hieme apparavit, ineunte vere fufcepit, media, 


aftate confecit.” Cic, pro L, Manilia. 
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Effay on Criticifm, Part V. 5 
Europe and Afia. If we turn our eyes upon the northern hemi- 
fphere, we fhall find the tyrannical Chriftian expelled from 
his dominions, and the heroic Guftavus Vafa (after fhaking off 
a foreign yoke) elected monarch of that kingdom whofe liberty 
he afferted. In Mufcovy, Bafilowitz refcued his country from 
the Tartars, and (though chief of the Barbarians) merits re- 
gard as the deliverer of his country. In Spain, in Germany, and 
in Italy, Charles the fifth, fovereign of each, the moft potent 
emperor fince Charlemagne, and the firft king of Spain fince the 
conqueft of the Moors) ftemmed the torrent of the Ottoman arms, 
diftinguifhed himfelf in the cabinet and in the field, and (after 
having eclipfed the luftre of all his predeceffors) at length re- 
linquifhed his crowns, retreating into the fhades of privacy, in 
order to enjoy that happinefs, which he in vain fearched for 
amidft the noify tumults of war, and the reftlefs projects 
of ambition. Francis I, (his enterprizing rival) fhone with 
equal luftre, and tranfplanted the polite arts into the French 
nation, which in Italy had attained to the higheft perfection. 
Certain it is, that the invidious emulation fubfifting between 
thefe two potent monarchs, ftimulated them to thofe glorious 
exploits which characterize their brilliant reigns. Undoubted- 
ly Germany fhines in the annals of hiftory with peculiar luftre, 
not only as having given birth to thofe pure principles of Chrif- 
tianity (which withdrew fo many ftates from the jurifdiction of 
the papal hierarchy) but alfo as having been the bulwark of the 
true religion againft the Ottoman Porte; fo that (fince the 
time of Charlemagne), that empire may be termed the greateft 
theatre of Europe. At this period (i. e. the fifteenth century) 
the moft fignal revolutions chara&terize each quarter of the 
globe, The fame aétive and enterprizing fpirit diffufed itfelf 
through the African as well as the imperial territories. A 
new form of government was introduced into the vaft empire 
of Morocco and Fez. The Turks made an irruption into the 
Venetian republic, and France aimed at the conquett of Italy. 
Europe, Afia, and Africa, experienced religious as well as poli- 
tical revolutions at this junéture. Guftavus Vafa effeéted in 
Sweden the fame difficult tafk which Conftantine and Clovis had 
done before in their refpective dominions. This was a pre- 
lude to that happy reformation eftablifhed in zis iland, in the 
courfe of this century, which originally arofe from the light 
that fprung up in the imperial realms of Germany. The Per- 
fians (previous to this) feparated themfelves from the Turks, 
and the Roman pontiff, (after having exercifed an almoft un- 
limited power for the fpace of 700 years) was divefted of his 
jurifdiction over one half of Europe. Whilft the antient world 
underwent thefe rapid concuffions, a new world, replete with 
invalyable treafures, was difcovered and conquered for the em- 
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peror Charles the fifth ; for whilft Cortez, on one fide, fubdu- 
ed the opulent empire of Mexico, the Pizarro’s conquered Pe- 
ru. A commercial communication was opened by the Portu- 
guefe between the Eaft Indies and the European dominions, not- 
withftanding all oppofition, But what peculiarly diftinguifhes 
this period, is the happy deliverance of the United Provinces. 
No period of hiftory is more ftriking than this, po revolution 
more fignal, than that which placed thefe provinces in a ftate 
of independency, notwithftanding the efforts of the moft potent 
monarch in Europe, A generous and attive fpirit of freedom 
animated the princes of Naffau, fo that the houfe of Orange 
furmounted all obftacles, and happily triumphed over that of 
Bourbon. The Netherlands were now in a flourifhing condi- 
tion. Commerce and the arts of peace extended to the moft 
diftant regions, and (as the poet beautifully expreffes it), ‘‘ In- 
duftry fat fmiling on the plains.” A literary fpirit feemed to 
diffufe itfelf even through the northern hemifphere. The ex- 
traordinary talents of the victorious Vafa, civilized thofe unpo- 
lifhed realms, and the fame genius which invigorated the polite 
artsin Rome, Naples, Venice, Florence, &c. from thence dif- 
fufed its falutary and benign influence on almoft every part of 
Chriftendom. ‘This may be imputed partly to the opulence 
of the age, and partly to that enterprifing fpirit of emulation, 
which ftimulated the courts of Vienna and Verfailles to outvie 
each other. It is zhis that calls forth the latent powers of the 
foul, enlivens the fecret fprings of ation, and impels the intel- 
le€iual faculties to a vigorous exertion. Tothis we may, ina 
great meafure, afcribe thofe fignal revolutions, which peculiarly 
charaéterize (what the prince of poets emphatically terms) 
Leo’s Golden Days. This enterprifing pontiff patronifed the arts, 
and during his reign very liberal and enlarged fentiments pre- 
vailed throughout all Italy, and thefe active principles enabled 
the greateft part of Europe toemerge from that cloud of fuper- 
ftitious ignorance, which (by contraGing the mental faculties) 
precludes their vigorous exertion, retards the progrefs of the 
arts, and obftrudts all literary improvements. The revival of 
letters at this jun€ture, animated each breaft with a patriotic 
fenfe of freedom, and tended to break rhofe chains which bi- 
gotry and fubtile fophiftry had impofed on ignorance; fo that 
Chriftian liberty began once more to rear her head. Cer- 
tain it is, that no fovereigns, unfupported by the fword, ever 
preferved, for fo long a time as the pontiffs, an authority 
ufarped, abfurd, and evidently contradi€tory to common under- 
ftanding and natural freedom. But the progrefs of fcience gra- 
dually enlightening the human mind, diminifhed their power. 
This ifland, the northern kingdoms, the imperial realms, and 
the United Provinces, rejected the yoke. Previous to this pe- 
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riod, the pontiffs exercifed an a!moft univerfal fovereignty. 
The papal power was firft introduced intothis ifland preceding 
the conqueft by William of Normandy. Under the princes of 
this line, the authority of the Roman fee gradually infringed on 
the rights of the fubjeét, and threatened not only the fpiritual 
but even the temporal liberties of Europe (conftantly aiming at 
abfolute fway). But in proportion as the genial rays of learn- 
ing illuminated the underftanding, their exorbitant encroach- 
ments were checked (particularly under the reign of king Ed- 
ward III.) when the arts and fciences began to flourifh. 
But the few geniufes that fprung up under the Plantagenet race, 
were “‘ as Jights fhining in a daré place”, all around was gloomy : 
nor were the mental faculties able to extricate themfelves from 
this fervile fubje€tion, whilft each individual faw through the 
thick mifts of fuperftitious bigotry, and the opaque medium of 
ignorance. It was referved for the line of Tudor to break 
thefe three-fold cords, and to refcue this ifland from that abjeé& 
flavery, in which it had been fo long held. Europe had now 
groaned under the rod of fpiritual tyranny, for the fpace of 700 
years (a Jong time! but not unaccountable, if we confider that 
there is no paffion fo ftrong, fo deeply rivetted, capable of being 
worked up to fuch a height, or of producing fuch extraordinary 
effedts, as /uperftitious enthufiafm. This truth the annals of hifto- 
ry clearly evinces). Here I am naturally led to remark, that 
nothing can be a more cogent proof of the clofe conne@ion 
between pure religion, learning, and /iberty, than this, that the Re- 
formation was effe&ted on the revivat of letters, to which it was, 
in a great meafure, owing. It may, perhaps, be alledged, that 
when the arts, &c. were firft introduced into this ifland by the 
victorious Romans, the /ierary improvements of the antient 
Britons feemed in fome meafure owing to their /o/ of liberty ; 
but then let it be remembered, that the freedom of which they 
were deprived, was (Ovia ingloria) very different from that ra- 
tional and noble plan of liberty, by which we are zow fo hap- 
pily diftinguifthed. Theirs was a ferocious fpecies of indepen - 
dency, which called for the refined arts of the Romans to polifh 
and civilize. Here I cannot forbear obferving, that the omni-~ 
potent hand of Divine Providence is remarkably confpicuous in 
making the antient Romans (unknown to themfelves) inftru- 
mental to the extent of falutary knowledge, and the promoti- 
on of the moft valuable interefts, whilft their fole aim was uni- 
verfal fovereignty ; and indeed the finger of God is very apparent 
in all national revolutions, but more efpecially in bringing 
about the Reformation, in making the capricious impetuofity of 
king Henry VIII. effe&t that which his predeceffors attempted 
in vain. Now the axe was laid at the root of the tree, The 
Englith monarch ftruck at the a/s of the papal hierarchy ; 
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and certainly, whatever finifter motives might actuate /econdary 
inflruments in the courfe of this arduous enterprize, our warm- 
eft fentiments of gratitude muft ever be due to that firft Caufe 
of all events, which makes the human paffions fubfervient to 
the wife and benign purpofes of his beneficent Providence. The 
Reformation is a grand and interefting event, important and 
extenfive in its confequences ; in truth, it may be confidered 
as a revival of the pure principles of Chriftianity, after the long 
and dark ages of popery: and when we refle& on the. inefti- 
mable bleffings which redound to this ifland frem that happy 
change, we fhall be naturally induced to caft a candid veil 
over the frailties of the firft reformers, though they were not 
entirely free from that perfecuting fpirit which they fo jufily 
condemned in the Romanchurch, The principal reformers had 
nothing of that natural coolne/s, which the Athenian legiflator 
difcouraged in a commonwealth ; they were earneft, zealous, 
fervent, and refolute; difmayed by mo danger; deterred by xo 
difficulty ; depreffed by zo fufferings; and, though this lauda- 
ble zeal might fometimes degenerates into a rigorous feverity, 
yet candour will overlook thefe blemithes in theircondu&, when 
it is confidered, that the principles of civil and religious liberty 
were not yet underftood in their full extent and latitude ; and 
that the heman mind had fcarce extricated itfelf from thofe 
narrow, illiberal, and contracted prejudices, which caft a fhade 
over the moft illuftrious chara€ters. ’Tis true the Calvinifti- 
cal principles of the Genevan difcipline tended to infpire a per- 
fecuting difpofition ; polemical writings conduced to inflame 
religious prepoffeflions. The contefts ran high between the 
papifts and the Lutherans, and the rage of controverfy took 
place of calm reafoning, candid enquiry, and cool difquifitions ; 
but though the virulence of thefe difputants retarded, for a 
time, the progrefs of the arts, fciences, and belles-lettres, yet 
Jome extraordinary geniufes adorned the 15th century, whofe 
enlightened underftanding furmounted all obftacles. Amongft 
thefe Shake/pear merits attention in the firft place. His amaz- 
ing talents muft excite the admiration of every perfon endued 
with tafte and fenfibility. He entered as deeply into the feel- 
ings of the human heart as ean poffibly be conceived. ‘* Nullius 
tantum elt fumen ingenii—tanta vis—tantaque copia.” He fpoke 
the language of nature, he knew the feveral workings of the paffi- 
ons, and, tho’ his unreftrained genius betrayed him into flight in- 
accuracies, yet fo many animated and ftriking beauties are inter- 
fperfed, that candour is naturally prompted to caft a veil over 
the errors of fuch an extraordinary genius; and whilft we ad- ~ 
mire the ftrength of his imagination, the elegance of his image~ 
ry, the height of his colourings, the admirable pathos of his na- 
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tural deftriptions, and the force of his talents, we are apt to 
forget his blemithes, whilft we are ftruck with his beauties. His 
peculiar excellence is, certainly, in the pathetic, he commands 
all the emotions of the foul, excites all the mental faculties, 
and, in the emphatical expreffion of the prince of poets, 


“¢ He bids alternate paffions fall and rife.” Pope. 


But what is ftill more an obje& of admiration in this felf-taught 
genius is, that the force and fire of his imagination is regu- 
Jated and tempered with a folid judgment (faculties that feldom 
unite in one andthe fame perfon!) This is remarkably confpi- 
cuous from the exact propriety with which he fuftains his charac- 
ters (undoubtedly a great perfection in dramatic compofition) 
and at the clofe of each fcene (to wind up the whole) he brings 
into a full point of view, a feries of incidents, and by thus free- 
ing the mind from recolle@ion, he gives full force to the influ- 
ence of the paffions, and leaves the reader at liberty to attend 
to the cataftrophe. To exemplify only in that juftly admired 
tragedy Orhello; with what energy doth he awake the paflions, 
excite every tender emotion, and kindle refentment in every 
breaft. Even jealoufy (a paffion that requires peculiar de- 
fcriptive fkill) is wrought up with the moft admirable addrefs, 
with all the force of nature, beauty of defcription, and power 
of imagination !—The extraordinary genius of Bacon, Raphael, 
Holbein, &c. fhine with diftinguithed luftre at this period: but 
as it would exceed the limits afligned to this part (to difcufs 
every point with that accuracy which the importance of the 
fubjeét demands, and which the eminent talents of fuch fhining 
luminaries feem to require in a literary hiftory) I muft referve 
thefe interefting topics for a future part, and beg leave to clofe 
this with fome reflections on the ¢/o/e connetion between religion, 
learning, and liberty, °*Tis worthy of remark, that the literary 
tafte of the French improved in proportion as the fubjeéts of 
that nation enjoyed their freedom. The celebrated republics 
of antiquity (particularly Greece and Rome) are an indelible 
teftimony of the truth of the poet’s affertion, that 


“© Freedom and Arts together fall and rife,” 


It is very obfervable, that in the age of Plato (when Aderty was 
enjoyed in its full extent) the Athenian commonwealth produc- 
ed a greater number of eminent writers and artifts than what 
flourifhed during the many centuries between Perfeus laft king 
of Macedon and the taking of Conftantinople by the Turks, 
The iron rod of tyranny extinguifhed that patriotic fpirit of 
freedom which animated. each breaft with a laudable emula- 
tien ; fo that we may apply the Roman oratoy’s words to this 
infe- 





10 Leland on Human Eloquence. 


infeparable conneftion, ‘* Ruere una non poteft, ut altera, non 
eodem labefa&tata motu concidat.” Cic. pro L. Manilia, 


Ackworth, nigh Ferrybridge, 
Yorkfhire, March zoth, 1764. EDW. WATKINSON, 





— 


li. A Differtation on the Principles of Human Eloquence: With par- 
ticular regard to the Style and Compofition of the New Teftament. 
In which the Obfervations on this Subje& by the Lord Bifbop of 
Gloucefter, in bis Di/courfe on the Doéirine of Grace, are diftinGly 
confidered. Being the Subftance of feveral Le@ures read in the 
Oratory School of Trinity-College, Dublin. By Thomas Les 
land, D.D. 40. Pr.5s. Johnitone. 


Icero, fome-where remarks, that it isa very difficult pro- 
vince to fettle a difference between two men of fenfe and 
candour, and fuch we apprehend the difputants inthis controverfy 
to be. It originally arofe, according to our learned author, from 
the following obfervation made by Dr. Middleton: ‘* We fhould 
naturally expect to find an infpired language to be fuch as is 
worthy of God, that is, pure, clear, noble, and affecting, even 
beyond the force of common fpeech, fince nothing can come 
from God, but what is perfe& in its kind: In fhort, the purity 
of Plato, and the eloquence of Cicero. Now, if we try the 
apoftolic language by this rule, we fhall be fo far from afcrib- 
ing it to God, that we fhall fcarce think it worthy of man, 
that is, of the liberal and polite, it being utterly rude and bar- 
barous, and abounding with every fault that can poflibly deform 
a language.” 

The prefent lord bifhop of Gloucefter, in his treatife on the 
Doétrine of Grace, obferves, * that the above objeétion is found- 
ed on two propofitions, neither of them true. One is, that 

‘* An infpired language muft be a language of perfeét elo- 
quence.” 

‘ The other, that 

<¢« Eloquence is fomething congenial and effential to human 
fpeech.” 

‘To the firft he anfwers, by what he juftly calls it bold to 
affirm, that ‘* the rudenefs and barbaroufnefs of the apoftolical 
ftyle, even though as great as the moft exaggerated accounts 
would perfuade us to believe, is fo far from proving fuch Jan- 
guage not divinely infpired, that it is one certain mark of this 
original.” 

* To the fecond he replies, by affirming, that ‘* eloquence 
is no effiential part or quality, but merely an accidental abufe 
of human fpeech. ‘That it is a mode of communication which 


changes with the changing climates of the earth. That its 
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conftituent parts are arbitrary, cafual, and capricious, That, 
among all the different kinds or fpecies of compofition which 
have been adopted by different people, any one may, by being 
thus adopted and imitated, become as real and fubftantial a 
pattern of eloquence as any other whatfoever. ‘That if the 
apoftolical writers had adhered to any one of thefe various pat- 
terns, it might ftill have been objected that they had not chofen 
fome one of many others, all equal in their intrinfic value. 
That none of them, however, could have been adopted, becaufe 
eloquence, even when it extends only to the more general prin- 
ciples common to all language, zs nothing more than a perfua- 
five turn given to the clocution to fupply that inward, that con- 
fcious perfuafion fo neceflary to gain a fair hearing : and that 
the end of eloquence, is to ftifle reafon, and inflame the paffions.” 

Dr. Leland examines this doétrine, * firft, by confidering elo- 
quence in its general acceptation, as including all thofe forms of 
fpeech ufually called tropical, or figurative, thofe modes of addrefs 
which are principally intended to influence and perfuade, by ex- 
citing paffion or emotion; and by enquiring whether thefe be 
not congenial to language; whether they be merely the abufes, 
or neceflary and effential parts of human fpeech ; and whether 
their natural power and tendency be to deceive and betray. 

‘Secondly, by proceeding to a more artifici&l view of ele- 
quence, as a compound of feveral qualities, according to the di- 
vifion of the learned prelate, and of other eminent critics. And 
here we are to enquire whther thefe feveral qualitiesin their na- 
ture and principles, be really vague, arbitrary, fantaftical, and 
capricious. | 

« Hence we fhall. be led (in the laft place) to the confidera- 
tion of that more important queftion, ‘* Whether an infpired 
Janguage muft be a language of perfeét eloguence.”——And when 
the facred writings are defended upon principles acknowledged 
to be paradoxical, fhould thefe principles appear the leaft defec- 
tive in point of evidence ; fhould they only prove obvioufly Ji- 
able to be mifconceived or mifapplied ; it may be no ufelefs at- 
tempt to fhew that they are not wecefary: and that the manner in 
which the truths of Chriftianity have been conveyed, can be 
defended againft the cavils of infidelity, without any hardy op- 
pofition to the general fenfe of mankind.’ 

The doétor then proceeds to confider the language of human 
nature in a folitary {tate, of which he gives us an example in 
Adam’s foliloquy, as introduced by Milton, ¢ It may be affirmed, 
fays the doctor, I prefume, that there is no language, however 
cultivated and improved, which is not {till defe&live and confined ; 
fo as to fail in natural and proper expreflions on a great variety 
of occafions. We know that when that of the Romans had at. 
tained to its greateft perfe&tion, Quindtilian confeffes, «* Nects- 
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SITATE nos durum hominem atque a/perum [dicimus.] Non 
enim proprium erat quod daremus hifce affe&tibus nomen.” And 
in another place, ‘‘ res plurimz carent appellationibus, ut eas 
neceffe fit transferre.” 

We are forry to fay that the author has given us only a par- 
tial reprefentation of Quintilian’s fenfe on this head; as will 
appear to a reader who confults the original. Dr. Leland takes 
advantage of the word zecefitate, to prove that the Latin Jan- 
guage, in its utmolt perfection, failed in natural proper expref- 
fions on many occafions. But when we confider the whole of 
Quintilian’s reafoning, this is a mecefity which does not arife from 
poverty but from propriety. Tropus, fays he, ef verbi vel fermenis 
a propria fignificatione in aliam cum virtute mutatio. \n Englith, 
** A trope is an advantageous removal of a word or difcourfe 
from its original, to another fignification.” The fame great 
critic tells us afterwards, in the very page that is quoted by the 
doftor, Nihil horum fuis verbis, quam his accerfitis, magis proprium 
erat. In Englith, ‘* We cannot exprefs the circumftances in 
their proper, better than we do in their borrowed, terms.”” But 
to remove all kind of doubt with regard to Quintilian’s fenti- 
ments on this head, he tells us, that the ufe of a trope is intro- 
duced, either becaufe it is neceflary, or becaufe we thereby 
heighten the farce or the beauty of our ftile, aut quia necefé ef, 
aut quia fignificantius, aut (ut dixi) quia decentius. Not to detain 
our readers longer on this head, it is very plain, from all Quin- 
tilian’s reafoning, that he thinks tropes are xecefary, only be- 
caufe they are eligible. After all, were we to refolve fpeech in- 
to its firft principles, it may, perhaps, be found, that every 
other word is a trope; nor can we find how the zecefity which 
the doétor has difcovered can operate in the prefent queftion. 

That feelings beget a language, or rather that they give force 
and propriety to all language, is undeniable ; and, after what has 
been faid on that head both by the antients and the moderns, | 
fuch a difquifition cannot now require the attention of the learned ; 
nor can we beftow any great applaufe upon a quotation brought 
by the doétor from Le Clerc’s Ars Critica. The reader may 
judge for himfelf, after canvaffing the Latinity of the introduc- 
tion, Si fingula verba excutiamus ut accurate norimus quas notiones 
tis fubjecerit potta deprebendemus, non levem eff difficultatem. 'The 
reft of this quotation favours of the like barbarifms, and debafes 
criticifm into quibbling and chicanery. Had door Leland fuffi- 
ciently attended to the elegant author he has quoted, we mean 
Quintilian, he would not have fet Le Clerc up as a judge in I/rael, 
or an arbiter between himfelf and his learned antagonift. Circa 
quem, fays that great critic, imexplicabitis et grammaticis inter ipfos, 
et philofophis pugna eff, qua funt genera, que /pecies, qui numerus, quis 
cui fubjiciatur, Nos, omiffis qua nihil ad inflituendum oratorem perti- 
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nent, cavillationibus, neceffarios maxime atque in ufum receptos exeque- 
mur. After all, the inference drawn by doctor Leland, in his 
firft chapter of this performance, might have eafily been eftab- 
lifhed without a fingle quotation, or the leaft parade of learn- 
ing; it being no more than that ‘* fuch modes as are gene- 
rally called eloquent, cannot be deemed the artificial abufe 
of words, but are really congenial and effential to human 
fpeech.” 

Dr. Leland’s fecond chapter confiders the high ornaments of 
ftile, as arifing from a mixture and combination of metaphor, 
fimilitude, and allegory ; and here all we learn is, that fuch 
fpeeches, when exaétly natural, are the language of the heart, 
and therefore pleafing. 

The third chapter opens with an attempt to prove that.every 
thing cold and uninterefting in words and action when the fub- 
ject is of an interefting nature, is fome kind of a proof of hypo- 
crify and falfhood. ‘To eftablifh this propofition, the author 
gives us two very fine quotations, one from Shakefpear’s tra- 
gedy of Richard [], and the other from the famous pleading of 
Demofthenes relative to the crown. We have next the hiltory 
of a mutiny raifed in a Roman army, as related by Tacitus. 
We confefs ourfelves to be ignorant of the cui dono of this chap- 
ter; for all we can gather from itis, that it is poffible for a very 
artful fellow to impofe upon his hearers by a femblance of fin- 
cerity: a fuppofition which, we will anfwer, no man in his 
fenfes, far lefs the bifhop of Gloucefter, will contradi&. 

The fourth chapter repeats an obfervation that has been 
again and again enforced both by Cicero and Demofthenes, that 
the coldeft and the chafteft writer, if he is a man of great abili- 
ties, flides imperceptibly into figurative fpeech. Mr. Locke 
and the learned prelate himfelf are brought as initances of this 
remark. 

‘ The lord bifhop of Gloucefter, fays doétor Leland, every 
where abounds with lively figures and animated forms of {peech. 
In that very part of his difcourfe on the doétrine of Grace, where 
he labours to expofe the weaknefs of objeCling the want of elo- 
quence in the holy Scriptures, by condemning it as imagina- 
ry and fantaftical, and at beft the inftrument of fraud and 
falfhood, he hath conveyed his argument in all the moft ftrik- 
ing forms of eloquence, with the fpirit and energy of an anci- 
ent orator.’ 

The author then, after quoting fome paffages from his lord- 
fhip’s Do€rine of Grace, proceeds as follows ; ¢ Can any-thing 
be more brilliant, more enlivened, more truly rhetorical, than 
thefe paffges ?? The doctor therefore infers, ‘ That fuch modes 
of eloquence as he hath here aflumed, are the neceffary refule 
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of forcible impreffions, and enlivened fentiments.’ Here we are 
afraid the doétor’s application is unclaffical, and expofes the 
nakednefs, or rather inanity, of the controverfy (if any fubfifts) 
between him and his lordfhhip. The two great mafters of rhe- 
torical criticifm, Cicero and Quintilian, never fuppofe eloquence 
to confift in the brilliancy of expreffion, or in the molt animat- 
ed figures of fpeech ; but in the application of them to an art- 
ful method of reafoning. Both thofe authors build their fyftems * 
of eloquence upon the great principle, that a manner may be 
artful yet not fallacious. That which Dr. Leland fuppofes his 
Jordfhip to underftand to be eloquence, is very juftly defined by 
Quintilian to be no other than verbal figures, or what he calls 
Jfigurae verborum ; and the fentiment of that great critic is on this 
head very remarkable: ‘ Were we, fays he, to compare the lan- 
guage of our anceftors with ours, almoft every thing we fpeak isa 
figure.” Si antiquam Jermonem nofiro comparemus, pene jam quicquid lo- 
guimur, figura eff. In the fame paffage Quintilian calls thofe verbal 
figures (with more propriety perhaps) fchemata ,£Fews, which, 
fays he, are of two forts, ‘one regarding the propriety of fpeech, 
and the other the beautiful arrangement of words; and tho’ 
both are proper to be known by an orator, yet we may term 
the former grammatical, and the latter rhetorical.” The whole 
of this chapter, which is the third of Quintilian’s ninth book, 
ought to be decifive in the controverfy between Dr. Leland and 
his lordfhip. It is furprizing that the dodor fhould apply the 
latter part of the chapter in the following manner. 

‘ Striking figures and graceful forms of elocution have fo 
great an effect, when introduced with judgment, that men of 
vanity and falfe tafte are apt to confider thefe as the whole of 
eloquence, and imagine that they are only to colle fuch 
graces, and to difplay them to the beft advantage.’ 

This is far from being the meaning of Quintilian, who 
does not fpeak a fyllable of ftriking figures and graceful forms 
ofelocution. All he fays is, Sunt qui neglefo rerum pondere et vi- 
ribus fententiarum, fi vel inania verba in hos modos depravarint, fum- 
mos fe judicent artifices, ideoque non definunt eas neGere. ‘The conclu- 
fion of the dottor’s chapter is neither more nor lefs than ‘ that 
an oftentation of art is the mark of falfehood and deceit : 
but, that perfeét eloquence is, and muft be, the expreffion of 
truth: that if they would perfuade and influence, their lan- 
guage muft be that of nature; and that whatever perfuades and 
influences is the eloquence of nature, and nothing elfe.’ 

In the fifth chapter the dottor attacks the right reverend au- 
thor’s cenfure on tropes and figures of compofition, ‘‘ As thefe, 
faith his lordthip, are a deviation from the principles of meta- 
phyfics and logic, they are frequently vicious. And this the great 
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mafter (Quintilian) freely confeffeth.” Candidly fpeaking, we , 
fee nothing reprehenfible in his lordfhip’s words, excepting the 
want of precifion; nor do we think that the matter deferves 
the animadverfion beftowed upon it. Had the doétor fairly 
quoted the whole of what Quintilian fays upon grammatical 
figures, the fubje&t might have been far betterclearedup. ‘ In 
one refpeét, fays that great mafter, they muft be owned to be 
of great fervice to a language, by relieving us from the tire- 
fome returns of common and daily expreflions, and preferve 
converfation from that /amene/s which prevails among the vulgar, 
But this figurative manner is more agreeable if it is fparingly 
and judicioufly ufed, as we would high feafoning to our meat ; 
for, by affeGing it too much, it lofes the charaGer of variety. 
Some figures, however, are fo very much in ufe, that they have 
almoft loft the name of figures, and they may pafs in the gene- 
ral run of converfation without making any impreflion upon our 
ears.” 

In the doétor’s fixth chapter he triumphs over his lordfhip’s 
definition of eloquence, ‘* which, he fays, confifts in purity, 
elegance, and fublimity ;” all which his lordthip fhews to be 
** arbitrary and capricious,” and therefore, fays he, ‘‘ the com- 
pound muft be equally nominal and unfubftantial.” The doc- 
tor thinks that this definition confounds all degrees of merit in 
eloquence and genius. We cannot be of that opinion. His 
lordfhip fpeaks of the particular application of thofe properties, 
which undoubtedly has been much abufed, but this does not 
affect the properties themfelves. All the fine arts have princi- 
ples in which their feveral profeflors are agreed, though they 
differ greatly in their applications cf them, which are often ar- 
bitrary and capricious. The theory of colouring and compo- 
fition in painting is arbitrarily practifed by very great mafters. 
The fame may be faid of verfification in poetry; but this varie- 
ty, fo far from confounding the merits of the artifts, ferves only 
to illuftrate them, by the different degrees of their execution. 
This ftamps the difference between a Milton and a Blackmore, 
Both of them might be agreed upon the principles of compofi- 
tion, and yet the execution may be very different ; and though 
Milton’s manner may be faultlefs, yet ftill it is arbitrary. The 
fine arts have no rule but genius to dire€t them. This is an 
obfervation which Cicero inculcates, throughout the whole 
of his dialogues De Oratore, where we fee very different kinds 
of eloquence delineated. The manner of Antonius, Czfar, and 
Craffus are all of them charaeriftically different; and yet 
Cicero, though he feems in the main to incline towards that 
of Craffus, is puzzled to whom he fhall adjudge the palm. 
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In the feventh chapter the do&or endeavours to prove his 
lordthip’s divifion of eloquence to be illogical. He thinks that 
elegance includes purity. This is not allowed by the great cri- 
tics on eloquence. Elegance is applicable to the manner, as 
purity istothe materials. An aukward building may be reared 
with the very beft materials, and an elegant one with the worft. 
The dition of the declamations attributed to Quintilian is ge- 
nerally as pure as that of his Inftitutions, and yet the former is 
barbarous and the latter elegant. The doétor likewife animadverts 
upon hislordfhip for fuppofing fublimity to be a conftituent part 
of eloquence. We think that this definition does not deferve 
cenfure. There is a fublime in eloquence as well as in poetry, 
though of a different kind; and take that fublime away, elo- 
quence ceafes to exift, Even the parhos in Cicero’s Perorations 
are no other than degrees of the fublime, and they incorporate 
together fo as to be infaperable when worked up by the hand 
of a great mafter. The doctor’s eighth and ninth chapters are 
wholly taken up on this head, and in examining the true from 
the falfe fublime. We are forry that the bounds of our under- 
taking do not fuffer us to follow our author through the reft of 
his criticifms upon his right reverend opponent. The whole of 
his performance fhews vait mafterthip of compofition and cri- 
ticifm, and he has vindicated the apoftolical and evangelical 
eloquence with great ability ; nor would it be doing juftice to 
Dr. Leland not to conclude with his chara&ter of St. Paul before 
Felix. 

« The fpeech of the apoftle might not have been fo pure, fo 
polifhed, fo elegant, as the rhetoric of Tertullus, but it had 
powers and excellencies, compared with which, purity, polite- 
nefs, and elegance are lefs than nothing. It difplayed that 
charaéter which God hath plainly impreffed upon the word, 
whether preached or written by his infpired teachers. —Jr és Live- 
ly and mighty in operation, and fharper than any two-edged /word, and 
entereth thorough, even unto the dividing afunder of the foul and {pirit, 
and of the joints, and the marrow, and is a difcerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the beart. eb. iv. 21. 

‘ He who cannot feel this wonderful power in the apoftolical 
writings, is fit for the piddling employment of culling rhetorical 
flowers, weighing words, and rounding periods. He may call 
this literature ; but while the pious Chriftian pities his folly, the 
critic of true tafte and fenfibility muft defpife his mean notions 
of perfe& eloquence.’ 

What we have been forced to reprehend in this performance is 
a kind of captioufnefs which we could wifh to fee banifhed 
from all literary difputes ; and while we congratulate the public 
upon fo fine a piece of criticifin, we cannot help thinking that it 
took its rife from a caufe not adequite to the production, 
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Wl. Additions and Obfervations, by way of Supplement to the Efay 
on General Hiftory, and on the Manners and Spirit of Nations, fron 
Charles the Great so the prefent Times. Tranflated from the 
French of M. de Voltaire. Jn Two Volumes. 12mo. Pr. 5: 


Nourfe. 


HE purchafers of the former editions of M. de Voltaire’s 
Effay on Univerfal Hiftory are highly indebteg to that 
celebrated writer, for publithing, i in a feparate volume, the ad- 
ditions and obfervations inferted in the late Geneva edition, 
wherein he feems to have given the laft hand to that mafterly 
performance. This obligation is fo much the greater, as the 
fupplement now before us is the refalt of long ftudy and meci- 
tation, upon the moft interefting topics of government and reli- 
gion. It may, indeed, be confidered as M. de Voltaire’s Jatt 
will and teftament to the public; fince he here explains himfelf 
on thofe articles without referve, and takes every opportunity 
of ridiéuling fuch prejudices, as he apprehends to be any way 
fubverfive of human happinefs. His fentiments on fome points 
may be too free, and perhaps erroneous, for in fo extenfive a 
work it is almoft impofible, as he fays himfelf, there fhould 
hot be fome faults; but with all thefe faults, the freedom, the 
fpirit, the elegance, and, above all, the candour and humani- 
ty of the author, will be ever admired. 

This effay on general hiftory was undertaken by M. de Vol- 
taire about the year 1740, in order to reconcile a princefs, 
who was miftrefs of almoft every other fcience, to that of hif- 
tory. Two things in molt of our modern compilations of hif- 
tory difcouraged this female philofopher ; tirefome narratives 
and flagrant falfities. She could not get over the averfion raif- 
ed in her by the firft times of our modern monarchies, before 
and after Charles the Great ; évery thing appeared to her low 
and favage. 

She fet about reading the hiftory of France, Get many, Spain, 
and Italy, but foon grew difgufted with their darknefs and con- 
fufion, and the chaotic heaps of ufelefs fa&s, moft of them falfe, 
and all indigefted; they are ftuffed with barbarous ations and 
barbarous names, with infipid fictions, related by Gregory de 
Tours, affording no knowledge of manners, government, laws, 
or opinions. This, indeed, is not very extraordinary at atime, 
when there were no opinions but from monkith legends, and no 
Jaws but thofe ofrapine. Such is the hiftory of Clovis and his 
fucceffors. 

What certain and ufeful knowledge can be derived from the 
adventures attributed to Caribert, Chilperic, and Clotarius ? 
The only remains of thofe wretched times are convents founded 
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by fuperftition, on a fuppofition that their crimes would be 
expiated by endowing floth. 

Nothing offended her more than the puerile affectation of: 
fome writers, to embellifh thofe ages of barbarifm, and who. 
pourtray Agiluf and Grifon, as if they were drawing Scipio and: 
Cefar. She could not endure thofe continual narratives of bat- 
tlesin Daniel: what fhe fought was the hilftory of the ftates ge- 
neral, of the parliaments, of the municipal laws, of chivalry, of 
all our ufages, and efpecially of fociety, both as favage and ci- 
vilized. She expected to read in Daniel the hiftory of the great 
Henfy [V.. whereas fhe only met with that of father Cotton. 

It feemed to her unaccountable that an hiftorian of any fenfe- 
fhould copy the ignorance of others, and deliver, that the Mame- 
Jucs in Egypt were for making St. Lewis their king, though he- 
was a Chriftian prince, their enemy, an enemy of their religion,. 
their prifoner, and a {tranger to their manners and ufages. She 
was told that this fa&t was in Joinville ; but there it is only men- 
tioned as a vulgar report, and-fhe could not know that we have: 
not Joinville’s genuine hiftory. 

The fable of the old man of the mountain difpatching two 
devotees from Mount:Lebanon to Paris, to affaffinate St. Lewis, 
and, on information of his virtues, fending away two others to- 
put a ftop to the pious defign of the two former, feemed to her 
below even the Arabian Nights Entertainments. 

Laftly, obferving that Daniel, in conjun&ion with all the other- 
chroniclers, imputed the defeat at Creffy to the ftrings of our 
crofs- bows being wetted by rain in the time of the battle, with- 
out dreaming that the Englifh crofs-bows mutt have been equal- 
ly wetted ; likewife that king Edward I[1lI. readily came into a 
peace, being frightened with the ftorm, and that thus the rain. 
determined both peace and war; fhe threw afide the book. 

She ufed to afk, if all that was faid of the prophet Mahomer,. 
and of the conqueror Mahomet II..wastrue; and on being in- 
formed that we charged Mahomet Il. with having ripped up 
fourteen of his pages (as- if Mahomet II. had pages) to dif- 
cover which of them had eat one of his melons ;. it filled her, 
and very juftly, with an utter contempt of our hiftorians. 

On reading a fummary of the religious. obfervances of the 
Muffulmen, fhe was amazed at the aufterity of that religion, at 
its almoft intolerable lent, at its circumcifion, which fometimes 
proved mortal, at the ftrict obligation of praying five times a 
day, at the indifpenfable injun&tion of alms, and forbearance 
from wine and play. At the fame time fhe was provoked at: 
the filly bafenefs of the Greeks, who had not been able to ftand. 
againft the Mahometans, and of our hiftorians their imitators, 
in.accufing Mahomet with having founded a religion abfolutely 
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fenfual, for this only reafon, that he reduced to four wives 
the indeterminate number allowed all over Afia, and chiefly in 
the Tudaic law. 

What little fhe had gone over of the hiftory of Spain and 
Italy feemed to her ftill more exceptionable. She wanted a 
hiftory which addreffed itfelf to reafon; her defire was to fee 
defcriptions of manners, the origins of fo many contrary cuf- 
toms, laws, and prejudices; how fo many nations have alter- 
nately paffed from politenefs to barbarifm ; which arts have been 
loft, which have fubfifted, and which have fprung up, amidft 
the fhocks of fo many revolutions. Thefe were objects wor- 
thy of her attention. 

At laft the famous Boffuet’s treatife on univerfal hiftory was 
put into her hand; fhe was ftruck with the elegant défcription 
which this celebrated writer gives of the Greeks and Romans ; 
and was for knowing whether in this portrait there was as much 
truth as genius; but was greatly furprized at feeing that the 
Egyptians, fo extolled for their laws, their knowledge, and theic 
pyramids, had fcarce ever been otherwife than a flavith, fuper- 
ftitious, and ignorant people, with no other merit than that of 
laying ufelefs rows of ftones one on the other, as their tyrants 
ordered; that with alltheir fuperb palaces, they never knew fo 
much as to make an arch; that they were quite ignorant of 
ftone-cutting ; that their whole architecture confifted in laying 
long flat ftones on pilafters without any proporticn; that an- 
tient Egypt never had a tolerable ftatue, but what was executed 
by a Grecian hand; that neither the Greeks nor the Romans 
ever thought any Egyptian book worth tranflating ; that the 
elements of geometry compofed at Alexandria were the work of 
a Grecian, &c. To this philofophical lady the laws of Egypt 
{poke a want of genius and knowledge in the people ; and 
knowing farther that, afier Alexander’s time, this nation was 
conftantly fubdued by whoever had a mind to fubdue it; fhe 
admired Boffuet’s delicate pencil, but in his picture fonnd no 
manner of refemblance. 

She complained, that a man of fuch elegance fhould forget the 
univerfe in an univerfal hiftory, mentioning only three or four 
nations, which are now {wept away from the face of the earth. 

What moft difpleafed her in this book, was to fee thefe three 
or four powerful nations facrified to fuch a petty people as the 
Jews, who take up three fourths of the work. 

In reality, what attention can a weak and cruel nation 
attraé& of itfelf; a nation which never poffeffed a country 
comparable to one of our provinces; which was never famous 
for arts and arms; twas almoft continually involved in feditions 
and flavery, till at length the Romans difperfed it; as after- 
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wards the vitorious Mahometans difperfed the Parfis, a peop?e 
greatly fuperior to the Jews, and for a long time their fovereign, 
and likewife much more antient? 

Another ftrange circumftance to her was, that the Mahome- 
tans, who have changed the face of Afia, Africa, and the fine 
part of Europe, fhould be forgotten in the hiftory of the world. 
India, fo neceflary to our luxury, and where fo many powerful 
nations of Europe have fettlements, fhould not have been pafled 
ever in filence. 

Laftly, this lady could not bear the circumftantial details re- 
lating only to the obfcure inhabitants of Paleftine, without fay- 
ing a fingle word of the empire of China, the moft antient em- 
pire in the whole world, and unqueflionably the beft polithed, 
having been the moft lafting. She was defirous of a fupple- 
ment to that work, and this ftudy was accordingly under- 
taken. 

The defign was not to colleé& an irregular mafs of faéts, all 
which obliterate each other, but to arrange the principal, and 
the beft vouched, for the reader’s guidance, enabling him to 
judge for himfelf, of the extinétion, revival, and progrefs of 
the human mind, and lead him to a knowledge of nations by 
their ufages. 

In this method of writing hiftory, M. de Voltaire has the ho- 
nour of being the firft that fhewed the way, in which he 
has been followed by the abbé Veily and his learned con- 
tinuator, in their hiftory of France; and we hope the 
example will be imitated by the writers of other nations. Our 
author’s refearches into manners and cuftoms have been of ge- 
neral benefit to mankind, as they evidently tend to humanize 
the mind, by difpelling thofe prejudices which are merely the 
effe& ofeducation. ‘This feems to be thechief intent of the ad- 
ditions now before us, where the author has conftantly endea- 
voured to inculcate the principles of humanity and univerfal 
benevolence. At the fame time many of his refearches are 
learned and entertaining, fuch as thofe concerning the origin of 
nobility, tournaments, duels, gypfies, Jews, &c. Of thefe we 
have fingled out a few, as a {pecimen of the utility of thefe 
additions, and we give them from the tranflation, which may 
be faid to imitate the happy eafe and concifenefs of the original; 


Of NOBILITY. 


« The word xod/e was not at firft a title, including any parti- 
cular rights hereditary: mod:litas, among the Romans, dencted 
any thing remarkable or notable, and nota clafs of the citi- 


zens. The fenate was inftituted for the adminiftration of juf- 
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tice ; the knights to fight on horfeback, when their wealth 
mtitled them toa horfe ; and the plebeians were often kaights, 
and fometimes fenators. 

- © Among the Gauls the principal officers of the towns, and 
the Druids, ruled, and the people obeyed. All countries have 
had their nominal diftin&ions of conditions. They that fay 
all men are equal, fay very true, if their meaning be, that alt 
men have an equal right to liberty, to property, and to the pro- 
tection of the laws ; but it would bea great miftake, did they 
imagine that men are to be equal in employments, fince they 
are manifeftly not fo in their abilities. In this neceflary ine- 
quality between conditions, never was there among the antients, 
nor in nine parts of the habitable earth, any-thing like the 
inftitution of nobility in the tenth part, which is our Europe. 

‘Its laws, its ufages have varied, hke every thingelfe. The 
moft antient hereditary nobility was that of the Venetian patri- 
cians, who were members of the council, before there was.anv 
fuch thing as a doge, even in the fifth and fixth centuries ; and 
if, as is faid, any defcendants of theirs be ftill in being, they are, 
indifputabiy, the firft nobles in Europe. It was the fame in 
the old republics of Italy. This nobility was annexed to the 
dignity and employment, and not to lands. 

‘ Every whereelfe nobility became the portion of the proprie- 
tors of lands. The nobility of the Herren in Germany, of the 
Ricos hombres of Spain, of the barons in France andEngland, was 
hereditary, purely becaufe their lands, feudal or not feudal, re- 
mained in their families. The titles of duke, count, vifcounr, 
aad marquis, were at firft dignities and offices for life, and af- 

terwards made hereditary, but fome fooner than others, 

‘In the declenfion of the race of Charles theGreat, almoft all 
the ftates of Europe, republics excepted, were governed as Ger- 
many is now; and we have already feen that every poffeflor of 
a fief became, as much as he could, a fovereign on his own eftate. 

‘It is clear that fovereigns owed nothing to any-one, except 
what the leffer had beund themfelves to pay to the great. Thus 
a caftellan paida pair of fpurs to a vifcount, who paid a falcon 
to a count, who paid fome other token of vaflalage to a duke, 
all acknowledging the king of their country for their para- 
mount ; but none of them were taxable. They owed perfonal 
fervice, as in fighting for the ftate, and for the reprefentative of 
the ftate; they fought for their lands, and for themfelves; and 
hence it is, that to this day, new nobles, and perfons ennobled, 
who have no land eftate, are not fubje€& to the farmer’s land- 

tax called /a Taille. 

‘ The owners of caftles and lands, of whom in every country 

except commonwealths, the body of the nobility confifted, ever 
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enflaved the people on their lands, as much as they could; but 
the great towns never failed making head againft them. The 
magilirates of thofe places could not be brought to be the bendf- 
men of a count, baron or bithop, and {till lefs of an abbot, pree 
tencing to the fame prerogatives asa baron or count. ‘The 
cities on the Rhine and the Rhone, and others ftill more antient, 
as Autun, Arles, and Marfeilles efpecially, flourifhed before no- 

les or prelates were heard of. The magiftracy exilted ages be- 
fore fiefs ; bur the lords of caftles and the barons got the better 
of the people almott every-where; fo that if the magiftrates were 
not the lord’s bond{men, they were his liegemen, as appears from 
a multitude of old charters, where mayors and ‘aldermen call 
themfelves burgeffes of a count, or of a bifhop, or the king's 
licgemen. ‘Thefe liegemen could not change their habitation, 
or feek a new fettlement, without their lord’s permiffion, and the 
payment of confiderable duties ; a kind of fervitude itill fubfilt- 
ing in Germany. 

‘ As fiefs were diftinguifhed into free-gifts, which owed no 
duty to the Jord paramount, and into great and {mall homage- 
able fiefs ; fo were there liegemen, i. e. burgefles who had pur- 
chafed an exemption from all homage or payments to their 
Jord; great burgeffes who held the municipal employments ; 
and petty burgeffes, who, in many articles, were flaves. 

‘ This conftitution, as it had been formed infenfibly, in like 
manner underwent many gradual changes in feveral countries, 
and in others it was totally abolifhed. 

‘ The kiogs of France, for inftance, began with ennobling 
liegemen, giving them titles, without eftates. The patent of 
nobility granted in 1095, by Philip I, to Eudes de Mairie, a 
burgefs of Paris, is faid to have been found in the record office ; 
and unqueltionably St. Lewis had conferred the like honour on 
his barber La Broffe, as he made him his chamberlain; fo that 
Philip III. who ennobled Raoul, his houfe fteward, is not, as 
fome have advanced, the firft king who took on him to change 
men’s condition. Philip the Handfome, in like manner, inveft- 
ed one Betroud and fome other burgeffes with the title of no- 
ble and efquire, mi/es, and was herein imitated by every fucceed- 
ing king. In 1339 Philip de Valois ennobled Simon de Luci, 
prefident of the parliament, and likewife Nicole Taupin, his 
wife. 

‘ King John, in 1350, conferred nobility on his chancellor 
William de Dormans, as then no ecclefiaftical, literary, or ju- 
dicial pofts gave rank among the nobility; however, the men of 
Jetters might flile themfelves knight of law, and batchelor of 
Jaw. Thus John Paftourel, king’s council, was, together with 
his wile Sedille, ennobled by Charles V. in 1354. 
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“ The kings of England alfo created counts and barons, with- 
out county or barony. The emperors exercifed the like pri- 
wilege in Italy; and even the proprietors of great'fiefs fet up 
‘to be fountains of ‘honour: thus a count of Foix was feen 
to arrogate to himfelf the prerogative of ennobling and amend- 
‘ing the cafualty of "birth, ‘by granting a patent to Maitre Ber- 
trand, his chancellor; and Bertrand’s heirs ftiled themfelves 
noble; but ifthe king and nobleffe acknowledged fuch nobility, 
it was entirely a matter of courtefy. The like liberty came to be 
taken by the owners.ofdordfhips, as thofe of Orange, Saluces, 
and many others. 

‘ The military corps of the France Archers, or free bowmen, 
-and of the Taupins under Charles VII. being exempted from 
paying the taille, made free with the title of noble and efquire, 
without any kind-of permiffion ; time, which fettles or over- 
‘throws cuftoms and privileges, has confirmed it ; and feveral 
eminent families in-France are defcended from thefe Taupins, 
‘who made themfelves noble, and who, indeed, well deferved to 
be fuch, for the great fervices they performed to their country. 

© The emperors created not-only nobles without lands, but 
counts palatines; a title given to univerfity profeffors. The 
author of this cuftom was Charles I'V. and Bartoli was the firft 
‘whom he dignified with this title of count, which honour 
would no more have gained his children.a feat in the chapters 
of cathedrals, than the nobility of the Tauptns. 

‘ The popes, as pretending to be above emperors, thought 
their pre-eminence required that they fhould alfo create pala- 
tines and marquifes ; accordingly the legates, who are prefeés 
over the provinces belonging to the holy fee, were every-where 
‘liberal of thofe empty titles; and hence it is that Italy has 
more marquifes than ‘lords of fiefs. 

‘ In France, when Philip the Handfome had created the court 
-of Parliament, the feudal lords, as members of that court, were 
vunder a neceffity of confulting men of letters, taken, if not from 
the fervile clafs, from the free, great, or petty, hegemen. Thefe 
literati aping the nobility, foon called themfelves knights and 
batchelors ;. but the appellation of knight, :given them by their 
clients, did not pafs current at court, and the attorney-general 
Pattourel, and even Dormans the chancellor, were obliged to take 
out patents of nobility. The-univerfity ftudents, after an exa- 
mination, {tiled themfelves batchelors, and after a fecond exami- 
nation, licentiates, not daring to aflume to themfelves the title of 
knights. 

‘ It feemsa great contradiction, that the men of the law, whe 
‘tried the nobility, fhould be excluded from the rights of nobili- 
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ty ; yetthis contradiction prevailed every-where: but in France, 
during their lives they enjoyed the fame exemptions as the no~ 
bles. Their rights, indeed, did notintitle them to a feat in the 
aflembly of the {tates general as lords of fiefs, to carry a hawk 
on their fift, or to ferve perfonally in war, but only not to pay 
the taille, and to ftile themfelves Mefiire. 

‘ The want of laws, thoroughly clear and well underftood, 
and the variation of cuftoms and laws, have ever been the cha~ 
ratteriftic ot France. ‘The condition of the gownmen long con- 
tinued uncertain. Thefe courts of juftice, by the French called 
parliaments, often tried fuits relating to claims to nobility, 
which had been fet up by the children of lawyers. The parlia- 
ment of Paris, in 1540, decreed, that the children of John le 
Maitre, a king’s council, fhould thare their inheritance as no- 
bles; and in 1578, it gave a like fentence in favour of a com- 
mon counfellor, named Menager. But the learned in the law 
were of different opinions concerning the privileges which cuf- 
tom was infenfibly annexing to the gown. Louet, a counfellor 
of the parliament, affirmed, that the children of judicial officers 
fhould fhare as commoners, and that only the grandfons were 
intitled to the right of elderfhip, as obferved among the nobility. 

‘ The opinions of the lawyers were no rule for the court, 
Henry III. in 1582, declaring, by edi&, That no perfon, unlefs of 
noble defcent, foould henceforth affume the title of noble, and the appel- 
lation of «/quire. 

‘ Henry IV. was lefs rigid and more equitable, when in the 
edi&t for regulating the taxes, ifued in 1600, he declared, tho’ 
in terms fomething vague, That they who ferved the public 
in honourable pofts, may give a beginning of nobility to their 
defcendants. 

‘ This difpute which had lafted ages, feemed to be clofed in 
July 1644, under Lewis X1V. yet it proved otherwife. Here we 
break in on time, that we may throw the neceffary light on 
this article. Jou will fee in the Age of Lewis XIV. what a civil 
war was raifed in Paris in the firft years of his reign. During 
this war, it was, that the parliament of Paris, the chamber of 
accounts, the court of aids, and all the other provincial courts, 
obtained in 1644, (dat the privileges of hereditary nobility, of gentle- 
wien, and of barons of the kingdom, foouid defcend to the children of coun- 
Jellors, and prefidents, who bad ferved twenty years, or who died in 
iheir pofts, Thus their rank appeared to be determined by this 
edict. , 
‘Could it be thought that after this Lewis XIV. in 1669, being 
himfelf prefentin parliament, fhould revoke thofe privileges, and 
continue thefe officers of judicature only in their aniient rights, 
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repealing all the privileges of nobility, granted to them and 
their defcendants in 1644, and fince till the year 1669? . 

* Lewis XIV. almighty as he was, has not been able to de- 
prive fo many perfons of a right, which had been given to them 
in his name. It is no eafy matter for one man to oblige fucha 
number of people to part with what they have accounted their 
property. The edict of 1644 has prevailed; the courts of ju- 
dicature have enjoyed the principles of nobility, and the na- 
tion has never thought of difallowing them in their judges. 

‘ Whilft the magiftrates of the fuperior courts had been dif- 
puting about their ftation, ever fince the year 1300, the bur- 
geffes of towrs, together with their principal officers, were under 
the like uncertainty. Charles V. furnamed the Wife, to ingra- 
tiate himfelf with the Parifians, granted them feveral honorary 
privileges, as to ufe coats of arms, and to hold fiefs, without 
paying the fine of franc-fiefs. But this privilege Henry III. 
Hmited to the mayor and four aldermen. The mayors and al- 
dermen of fevera! cities had the fame privileges, fome by antient 
cultom, others by patent. 

‘ The moft antient grant of nobility in France, toa quill em- 
ployment, was to the king’s fecretaries. They were originally 
what the fecretaries of ftate are now, and were called Clercs du 
Secret ; and as they wrote under the king, and drew up his or- 
ders, fome ‘honourable diftin&ion was proper. This right to 
nobility, after twenty years fervice, ferved as a pretecent, and 
model for the judicial officers. 

‘ Herein is principally feen the extreme variation of the 
French cuftoms. The fecretaries of ftate who, at firit, only 
figned inftruments, and could give them no authenticity, only 
as privy clerks and notaries to the king, are now grown to be 
minifters, andthe almighty organs of the almighty prerogative. 
They have farther acquired the title of monfeigneur, formerly 
given only to princes and knights ; and the king’s fecretaries 
have been degraded to the chancery, where their fole bufinefs is 
to fign patents. Their ufelefs number has been increafed to 
three hundred, merely to get money ; and by this paltry expe- 
dient, French nobility is perpetuated in near fix thoufand fa- 
milies, the heads of which fucceilively purchafed thofe employ- 
ments. 

‘ Patents of nobility have been granted to a prodigious num- 
ber of other profeffions, bankers, furgeons, merchants, officers 
ofa prince’s houfhold, and clerks ; and, after fome generations, 


they ftile themfelves moft high and mighty lords. Thefe titles” 


have very much leffened the antient nobility, without doing any 
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‘ In courfe of time the perfonal fervice of knights and efquires 
totally ceafing, and the ftates general being no longer held, the 
privileges of the whole nobility, antient and modern, are reduc- 
ed to paying the capitation in lieu of the taille. They whofe 
father was not an alderman, counfellor, nor had been ennobled, 
were denoted by names now become reproachful, as villain and 

wolurier, 

‘ Villain comes from ville, a town, as formerly the only no- 
bles were the owners of caftles; and roturier from rupture de 
terre, breaking ground, or tillage, otherwife called roture. Thus 
it was often the cafe, that a lieutenant general, or a gallant offi- 
cer, who had received many an honourable wound in the fer- 
vice, was fubject to the taille, whilft the fon of a clerk wasona 
footing, with refpe& to immunities, with the principal officers of 
ftate. It was nor till 1752, that this derogatory error was 
mended, through the reprefentations of M. d’Argenfon. 

‘ This ridiculous multiplicity of nobles, without either ofk- 
ces, or real nobility ; this degrading diftin@ion between the en- 
nobled idler, who contributes nothing to the ftate, and the 
uleful roturier, who pays the taille; thole offices which are fet to 
fale, and have the empty title of efquire annexed to them: no- 
thing of all this is feen elfewhere; it is a wretched blunder in 
government to debafe the greater part ofa nation. In England 
forty livres a year in Jand makes a man domo ingenuus, a free 
Englifhman, with a vote in chufing a reprefentative in parlia- 
ment. All who are not merely crattfmen, or artificers, are ac- 
counted gentlemen ; and, ftri€ly f{peaking, the only real no- 
bles are they who fit in the houfe of lords, reprefenting the an- 
tient barons and peers of the flate. 

* In many countries, privileges of blood give no manner of 
fuperiority or advantage; a man is confidered only in the qua- 
lity of a citizen; nay, at Bafil, no gentleman is capable of 
holding any poft, unlefs he renounces all his privileges as a 
gentleman. Yet in all free fiates, the magiftrates ftile them- . 
felves noble ; and, certainly, to have been, from father to fon, 
at the head of a republic, is a very glorious nobility. But 
through cuftom and prejudice, five hundred years of fuch no- 
blenefs would, in France, be no exemption from the taille, 

nor gain admittance into the poorelt chapter in Germany. 

‘ Thefe ufages are the very picture of vanity and ficklenefs 
and this is the leaft tragical part of the hiftory of mankind.’ 


( To be continued, ) 
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IV. Two Letters from a late Difenting Teacher; with an Anfwer 
to the former, and Animadverfions upon the latter : Proving from 
the beft Authorities, that the Doétrine, Difcipline, and Government, 
of the Church of England, are truly primitive and apoftolical. By 
Thomas Forfter, Reéfor of Halefworth with Chedifton in Suf- 
folk, and Chaplain to the Right Honourable and Reverend the Earl 
ofHome. 8v0. Pr.2s. 6d. Bathurft. 


S the author of the anfwer to the former of thefe letters, 

and the animadverfions upon the latter, has thoroughly 

acquitted himfelf of the Reviewer’s office in his obfervations up- 

on the affertions of the prefbyter, we fhall, as hypercritics, pro- 

ceed to examine the pofitions of the anfwerer himfelf, prefent- 

ing to the reader at one view, the reafonings both of him and 
his adverfary. 

The diffenting teacher had exerted his utmoft efforts to ex- 
plode the opinion of thofe who maintain that the church is fup- 
ported by a regular fucceffion from the apoftles to the bifhops 
of the prefent age, and laid it down as a maxim, that the words 
bifhop and prefbyter fignify one and the fame thing; Mr. For- 
{ter agrees with him herein, and acknowledges that eaioxowog 
and apecCurepos fignify the fame office, namely, that of a pref- 
byter; he, however, proceeds to fhew that Mr. Crompton has 
no reafon to triumph upon this conceffion, and that thofe of 
the church are able to fupport theircaufe out of fcripture, with- 
out having recourfe to the meaning of the word eqscexorog. 

In order to make this appear, Mr. Forfter proves that there 
were two names, or titles, given to the great officers of the 
church who anfwer to our prefent bifhops, namely, that of 
ayyeaos and azrocodos. The truth of this cannot be denied, 
fince we find in the Revelation of St. John, that our bleffed Lord 
calls the feven ftars which he had in his right hand the angels 
of the fevenchurches. Now it is evident from the whole paf- 
fave that the angels of the feven churches were the bifhops of 
thofe churches; the office, power, and commiffion, being plain- 
ly fuch as we now call epifcopal, and the fame which is now 
exercifed by our prefent bifhops ; for, in the fecond chapter and 
fecond verfe, our Lord fays to the angel of the church of Ephe- 
fus; Thou haft tried them which fay they are apofiles, and are not ; 
and haft found them lyars. For it was a part of the epifcopal of- 
fice in thofe times, to fee that no falfe teachers crept in una- 
wares, as St. Jude tells us there did, even in hisdays. That they 
held this epifcopal office not for a limited time, asit were chair- 
men, or fuperintendants, of the prefbytery, but for their whole 
life, is evident from what is faid to the angel of the church of 
Smyrna; Be thew faithful unte death, and I will give thee a crown of 
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life: which muft doubtlefS be meant of being faithful in his of- 
fice, fince he is here apparentiy fpoken to, not as a private 
man, butas an angel or bifhop of the church, fo that if his of- 
fice had not been for life, this precept had been vain. To the 
angel of the church of Pergamos St. John is ordered to write, 
that Chrift had a few things againft him, becaufe, fays he, Tox 
haft there them that hold the doctrine of Balaam. And to the angel 
of the church of Thyatira, J save afew things againft thee, becaufe 
thon Jufferef? that woman Fexebel, which calleth berfelf a prophetefs, to 
teach and to feduce my fervants, Epifcopal power is here plainly 
given to the angels of thefe two churches; for the one is re- 
proved for permitting a falfe prophetefs to feduce the people 
to commit iniquity; and the other for having in his church 
them that held the doctrine of Balaam and the Nicolaitans. But 
thefe angels would fcarcely have been fo reproved, had they not 
had the power and authority of primitive bithops, to excommu- 
nicate and caft fuch perfons out of the church, or inflict fuch ec- 
clefiattical cenfures on them, as might reftrain them from’their 
folly ; for if thefe angels had not been poffeffed of fach a power 
they would have been unjuftiv condemned. From what has 
been faid, it is evident that thefe angels were perfons fet over 
thofe feveral churches, and endowed with fpiritaal authority 
and jerifdi&ion. That the office in which thefe feveral angels 
were placed in their refpeive churches, was an office defigaed 
to continue always in the church, and not intended to expire 
with the firft ages of Chriftianity, Mr. Forfter proves from the 
attention which all are fo frequently commanded to give to what 
the fpirit fays unto the churches. For if the fpirit fpoke unto 
an order of men which was not intended to continue beyond 
that age, it would be impertinent fo often to call upon ail per- 
fons to hear and attend, efpecially in a book defigned for the 
ufe of the church in all ages, to the end of the world. Certain- 
ly the words, de that hath an ear to hear let him hear, what the 
Spirit faith unto the churches, which are feven times repeated, are ~ 
defigned to let all perfons know, that they are concerned in 
what the fpirit fpoke to the angels, and with them to the 
churches over which they prefided ; and that from the reproofs 
given to thefe angels, all bifhops may be taught carefully to 
watch over their flocks, and as much as lies inthem, to extir- 
pate all herefies and falfe do&irines, and that all the people 
might know how they fhould be fubje& to their bifhops, and 
not countenance thofe who make fchifms, or otherwife pro- 
voke their juit cenfure. 
Our author proceeds next to confider the other name given to 
thefe high officers which was that of ewoseacs, and in treating 


this fubje&t, Ke provesthat the minifters commiffioned by our 
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Lord himfelf, were not all upon the fame footing, tere being 
this remarkable difference between the twelve apoitles and the 
feventy who were fent after them, that our Lord ordained the 
twelve, that they fhould be always with him ; whereas the fe- 
venty were. only to preach, and after they returned to our 
Lord, and gave him an account of their fuccefS in the execution 
of their office, they are never once mentioned again, 

Mr. Forfter then proceeds to fhew that James, our Lord’s 
kinfman, was a fixed paftor, and bifhop of Jerufalem, where he 
conftantly refided, and never once left it during his whole life. 
No fooner was St, James martyred, but the apoftles appointed 
another to fucceed in his room, St. Simeon, the next of kin to 
our Lord, and coufin-german to the late St. James; and this 
was about the year 62, whilft the apoftles St. Peter, St. Paul, St, 
John, and perhaps many more, were living: fo that. here are 
two perfons fucceeding one another in the epifcopal chair of the 
mother-church of all the whole world. Mr, Forfter, having, by 
himéelf proceeded thus far, continues to prove that thefe were 
bifhops fuch as the bifhops of the church of England are at this 
day, by arguments taken from the Jearned archbifhop Patter. 
Thefe contain the ftrongeft proofs any-where to be met with 
of the divine right of epifcopacy ; we thall therefore refer. the 
reader, who delires full information upon this head, to that 
excellent prelate’s treatife upon government. 

In page 172, Mr. Forfter, in contradiction of what. ‘Mr, 
Crompton had advanced, afferts that there is no proof in. Dr. 
Stillingficet of the apofiolical fucceffion’s being broken, and adds 
that whilft he, contrary to his con{cience, endeavours to puz-~ 
zle the caufe, he is, againft his will, forced to acknowledge a 
fucceffion of perfons, though he denies a fucceflion of epifcopal 
power in thofe perfons; he moreover adds, that as Dr. Stilling- 
fleet has given up. the Irenicum in every book which he has 
written fince, it is hardly worthy ofnotice. Having thus pros- 
ed the divine right of epifcopacy by arguments, our author 
farther confirms it by the authority of archbifhop Cranmer, 
and all our firft reformers, as well as by that of the antient fa- 
thers of the firlt and fecond centuries; and in, the feveral are 
guments he has adduced to elucidate this intricate queition, he 
difcovers an erudition equal to his zeal. 

We cannot, however, but be of opinion, that his reafoning 
will not always bear ftri€t examination, and that he has not 
fhewn, in a fatisfa&tory manner, how it came to pafs, and at 
what time, that the word a-rocoaog was dropped, and the word 
exiszoros fubttituted in its place, to denote that office which we 
now call bifhop, 
Vv. 
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V. The Peerage of Scotland, containing an Hiftorical and Genealo- 
gical Account of the Nobility of that Kingdom, from their Origin te 
the prefent Generation : Collected from the public Records, and an- 
tient Chartularies of this Nation, the Charters and other Writings 
of the Nobility, and the Works of our beft Hiftorians. Illuftrated 
with Copper-plates. By Robert Douglas, E/y. Folio. Price 
1/. 165. bound, Baldwin. 


N undertaking of this kind, which has very little conneéi- 
on with the general interefts of learning, is not very in- 
viting for a Critical Reviewer, who, excepting in very particular 
cafes, can be no judge of its matter ; fo that its manner only 
properly comes under his province. This work contains ac- 
counts of all the noble families of Scotland, the extinét and the 
forfeited, as well as thofe now exifting. It is executed in the fame 
manner with Crawford’s peerage of the fame country; but the 
antient part is augmented and improved with many authentic 
additional materials; and the modern is carried down to the 
prefent year. ‘The latter part is fubje& to fome exception, by 
the dates of the marriages and births of the noble perfons 
in it being omitted. The author has fometimes deviated 
from the common traé& obferved by Crawford, Collins, Dug- 
dale, and former peerage-writers, by venturing upon giving 
fome characters. That of the late Archibald duke of Argyle, the 
leaft oftentatious man in the world with regard to any-thing re- 
lating to his own perfon, is curious and juft in every particular, 
if perhaps we except his faying that his grace had the moft va- 
Juable private library in Great Britain ; for this can be true only 
in one fenfe, that at the time of his death his library was the 
moft valuable, and indeed the moft ufeful, of any in Great Bri- 
tain, collefted by one man ¢ez living. 
¢ Archibald, third duke of Argyle, who was born at Ham- 
houfe, in England, in June, 1682, and was educated at the uni- 
verfity of Glafgow. He afterwards applicd himfelf to the ftu- - 
dy of the law at Utrecht; but upon his father’s being created a 
duke, he laid afide the fcheme of appearing at the bar, and be- 
took himfelf to a military life, ferved under the great duke of 
Marlborough, was colonel of the thirty-fixth regiment of foot, 
and governor of Dumbarton cafile: but his genius pointing 
more ftrongly to the ftatefman than the foldier, he did not con- 
tinue long in the army, but applied himfelf chiefly to that ftudy, 
which made the after part of his life fo fhining and confpicuous. 
‘ In 1705, he was made treafurer of Scotland, and tvok his 
feat in the parliament, where he made fo great a figure, that, in 
1706, he was nominated one of the commiffioners for the treaty 
of union, and gota patent, creating him ear] and vifcount Iflay, 
lord Oronfay, Dunoon and Arrois, &c. 
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* In 1708, he was made an extraordinary lord of feffion, was 
eleéted one of the fixteen peers for the firft Britifh parliament, 
and was chofen member to every future feffion, excepting that 
ealled to meet in November, 1713, 

‘In 1710, he was made juftice- general of Scotland, and in. 
1711, he wascalled to the privy council. 

‘ In 1714, upon the acceflion of king George I. he was no- 
minated lord-regifter ; and though he had long before given up. 
all command in the army, yet upon the breaking out of the re- 
bellion 1715, he again betook himfelf to arms, in defence of 
the houfe of Hanover, and, by his prudent condu& in the welt 
Highlands, prevented general Gordon, at the head of 3000 men, 
from penetrating into the country, and raifing levies. He af- 
terwards joined his brother at Stirling, and was wounded at the 
battle of Dumblane. 

‘ In 1725, he got the privy. feal, and was trufted with the di- 
rection of Scotch affairs. 

© In 1734, upon his refigning the privy-feal,, he was made 
keeper of the great feal, which he enjoyed till his death. 

‘ Upon the deceafe of his brother he became duke of Argyle,, 
hereditary juftice-general, lieutenant, fheriff, and commiflary of 
Argylethire, and the weftern ifles, hereditary great mafter of 
the houfhold, hereditary keeper of Dunftaffnage, Carrick, and 
feveral other caftles. 

‘ He was a man of great natural and acquired endowments,. 
quick, penetrating, and thoroughly verfant in the knowledge of 
mankind ; of an accurate and diftin& elocution, anda ready 
judgment. His thorough knowlege of the laws of his country,. 
qualified him to fhine in the great council of the nation, and in 
the cabinet of his fovereign. His great fagacity and uncom- 
mon abilities, pointed him out as a proper perfon for the chief 
management of all Scotch affairs; and the propriety of the 
choice will appear from his attention to promote trade and mas 
nufaftures, to encourage learning and learned men, and for- 
ward every improvement for the good of his country. 

‘ During his adminiitration, the manufaéture of Jinnen cloth 
was raifed to an uncommon pitch, both in quality and quan- 
tity. The univerfities received diftinguifhing marks of his fa- 
vour, by eftablifhing new profefions, and in every fhape pro- 
moting their good: particularly he encouraged the profeffion of 
phyfic in the univerfity of Edinburgh, which is now a {chool for 
that fcience, famous all over Europe. 

‘ He procured from his late majefty, king George II. for the 
infirmary of Edinburgh, the invalid money, to the extent of 
about 8000]. afum that enabled the managers of that hofpitaB 
to enlarge their plan confiderably, the utility of which is dail 
felt by the numbers of poor patients, both civil and military, 
who find relief from this charity,. & Aftes 
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‘ After 1745, in order to deftroy the feeds of foture rebel 
lions, he advifed his majefty to employ the highlanders in ths 
army ; a propofal worthy of the patriot who contrived it, mag- 
nanimous in the king who approved it, and moft honourable 
to themfelves who executed it; for it muft be owned that, to 
this wife counfel, ’tis in fome meafure owing, that Cape Breton, 
Canada, &c. &c, are now under the government of this king- 
dom, as the courage and intrepidity of thefe brave and heroic 
men, wherever they were called, doubtlefs contributed greatly 
to the conquelts. 

‘ Such was Archibald in a public fphere ; nor was he lefs di- 
ftinguifhed in private life. His eminent learning, and ftrong 
natural talents, contributed to make him pafs his hours of re- 
cefs from bufinefs agreeably to him/felf, and for the inftru&tion 
and good of others. He was qualified for every fubjeé& of con- 
verfation, with the greateft philofopher, or the meaneft and molt 
ingenious mechanic. For the amufement of the clofet, he col- 
JeGted the moft valuable private library in Great Britain, where 
he unbent his mind from the cares of minifterial affairs, and 
added to the immenfe ftock of knowledge he had already ac- 
quired. 

‘ The noble and magnificent palace which he has built at 

Inverara, will ftand a lafting monument of the regard he had 
for his family, who, before, had no houfe fuitable to their 
dignity. 
_ * This great man enjoyed all the faculties of his mind found 
and entire till his death, which happened very fuddenly, on the 
15th day of April, 1761, inthe 79th year of his age; and was, 
according to his own orders, buried at Kilmun, in the parifh of 
Dunoon in Argylefhire, the burying-place of the family.’ 

As a contrait to this character, we fhall, to fhew the author’s 
impartiality, give that of James, eldeft fon of John marquis of 
Drummond. 

‘ He was fent abroad in his infancy, to be educated at the 
Scotch college of Doway; and, after having gone through the 
courfe of ftudies ufually taught in fuch feminaries, and obtained 
acompetent fhare of academical learning, for his further im- 
provement he went to Paris, where he acquired thofe exercifes 
and accomplifhments that are neceffary for a young nobleman, 
He was a good mathematician, and drew with the accuracy and 
tafte ofa mafter. About the time of his majority, he return- 
ed to Scotland, and applied himfelf entirely to the management 
of his private affairs, to the encouragement of the liberal as 
well as the ufeful arts, to the improvement of hufbandry 2nd the 
manufaQures, not only upon his own eftate, but through the 


whole kingdom, wherever his influence extended, and thereby 
became 
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tecame a moft excellent member of civil life: . As he had early 
imbibed all the principles of his family, and devoted himfelf te 
the fervice of the houfe of Stewart, fo foon as Charles; the young 
preterider, arrived, he was amongft the firft of thofe who join- 
éd his itandard, with all the force he could raife. He was his 
firit lieutenant-general at the battle of Prefton, commanded at 
the fiege of Carlifle and Stirling, and during the whole time of 
the rebellion, on every occafion aéted with the greateft courage 
and condua, having no other point in view, but, as far as in him 
lay, to promote the good of the caufe in which he was embark- 
ed. In fpite of avery delicate conftitution, he underwent the 
greateft of fatigues, and was the firft on every otcdfion of duty, 
where his head or his hands could be of ufe, bold asa lion in 
the field of battle, but ever merciful in the hour of viftory. With 
an heart open to all the delicate feelings of humanity, thefe 
inild and gentle affetions that peculiarly diftinguithed the bravé, 
filled his breaft with univerfal benevolence, made him attentive 
to relieve the miferies atid calamities of the diftreffed, where- 
ever he found them, and put him always in remembrance, that 
ho diftinétion of party can blot out the character of man.’ 

Though, as has been already obferved, little ofa work of this 
kind falls under the cognizance of a Critical Reviewer, yet we 
cannot help obferving that the author has not been explicit 
enough tpon the cafe of the duke of Queenfbary hor fitting in 
parliament as a Britifh peer, his father having fate there feveral 
years unqueftioned, though created duke of Dover after the 
union; nor does he mention that the prefent duke’s right was 
fet afide only becaufe, when very young, he had been created 
earl of Solway, without having it in his power to diveft himfelf 
of that title when he came of age. 

We fhall ¢lofe this article by a very temarkable cafe, that of 
the Rutherford family ; the firft lord-of which had a right by 
patent to nominate any perfon he pleafed to fucceed him in his 
titles, though no way relafed to him in biood, 

The words of the patent, as giver’ by this author, are as 
follow : 

‘ Creaffe, Fe. ipfum Andreat Ruthéitfoord, ejufque heredes maf- 
culos, ex corpore fuo legitime procreatos feu procreandos ; quibus déficien- 
tibus, quamcunqué aliam perfonam feu perfonas, quas fibi, quoad vixe- 
rit, quin etiam in articulo mortis, ad eam fuccedendum, ac fore ejus 
heredes tallia et provifionis in eadem dignitates, nominareé et defignare 
placuerit, fecundum nominationem et defignationem manu ejus fubfcri- 
Lendam ; fubfque proviftonibus, reftriGionibus, et conditionibus, a dic- 
10 Andrea, pro ejus arbitrio, in di@a defignatione exprimendis: ac de- 
diffe, Fc. et ejus antedi@. dium titulum, honorem dignitatem, et gra- 
asim domini parliamenti, ut ita tempere futuro Vocitentur et denominen~ 
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tur, cum potefiate fibi fuifque antedi@. denominandi et defignandi feme- 
tipfos dominos Rutherfoord, tc. &Sc.” 

Upon the whole, confidering the nature and difficulty of this 
undertaking, it is, in our opinion, far preferable to any other 
hiftory of the Scotch peerage, which, in many refpetts, is near- 
ly conneéted with that of England. 





VI. The Tales of the Genii: or, The delightful Leffons of Horam, the 
Son of Afmar. Faithfully tranflated from the Perfian Manufcript ; 
and compared with the French and Spanifh Editions publifbed at 
Paris and Madrid. By Sir Charles Morell, formerly Ambaffa- 
dor from the Britifh Setilements in India to the Great Mogul. 8v0. 
Pr. 6s. Wilkie. 


E fhall give ourfelves very little trouble to enquire whe- 

ther fuch a perfon as Sir Charles Morell, from whofe 

papers the editor of thefe delightful tales fays he tranfcribed 
then, ever exifted. ‘[hey are introduced with the life of Ho- 
ram, the fuppofed original author, which contains many juft 
animadverfions upon the practice and the irreligion of the 
Chriftians, and the little conformity of their pratice to the 
doctrines of their faith, Horam, who was of a refpectable 
Eaitern family, was, in his youth, taken prifoner by a Turkifh 
bafhaw, and fent to Aleppo, where he was bought by one Mr. 
Wimbleton, an Englifh merchant, whom he ferved fo faithfully, 
that upon his death, he left him heir to a fourth part of all his 
eftate, which was very confiderable, together with his freedom, 
on condition that Horam, who now perfeétly well underftood 
the Englith language, fhould carry the other three fourths to 
England, and deliver them to his brother there, who, however, 
but little deferved them. Horam’s confcience was fo delicate, 
that he referved only one tenth of the effects to himfelf, and 
carried the reft to his deceafed mafter’s brother in England, 
who, far from thanking him for taking only a tenth inftead of 
a quarter, employed bailiffs to arreft him. Poor Horam, how- 
ever, having had the precaution to put his mafter’s will in his 
pocket, was refcued in the very nick of time by a friend, who 
carried him to the Royal Exchange, where he proclaimed, 
amongtt all the merchants, Wimbleton’s ingratitude, and read 
the will, by which Horam’s unexampled generofity was demon- 
ftrably proved. This, inftead of procuring Horam any applaufe, 
rendered his honefty fufpe&ted by a few, and his intelleéts by the 
reft, who unanimoufly pronounced that no man in his fenfes 
would be contented with a tenth who might have a fourth; and 


the mildeft conftruQion put upon Horam’s conduct, when he 
began 
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began to defend himfelfon the principles of honefty and confcience, 
was, that the poor man had a comical way of talking and think- 
ing, and that they might venture to pronounce he would never 
rife in the world. 

Every reader of experience muft acknowledge the juftnefs 
of this fatire, and many may feel it, fome through real confci- 
oufnefs, and others from virtuous indignation. Horam, after 
this, made himfelf mafter of all the European fciences, philofo- 
phy, aftronomy, phyfic, and hiftory, and took his paffage to 
Bengal, being refolved to folicit preferment at the mogul’s court, 
where he made fo great a figure before the famous Aureng- 
zebe, that he took him to be a Jefuit in difguife, and fent ten 
learned Mahometan doétors to examine him. Horam foon 
convinced them he was no Jefuit, but a true zealous Muffulman, 
and his learning, lectures, and religion raifed his chara&er fo 
high, not only at court, but all over India, that Aureng-zebe 
made him tutor to his fon Ofmir, who was the heir of his em- 
pire. Ofmir proved a buck and a blood, or, as Horam terms 
it, a monfter anda man; and his father obferving his vicious 
habits, committed him to prifon, where he accufed his tutor Ho- 
ram of advifing him to feize the throne of India; upon which 
our philofopher, to the great joy of all the fultans and nabobs 
about court, was thrown into jayl, and loaded with chains. 
He was, however, delivered by the equity and compaflion of 
Aureng-zebe, who gave hima ring from his finger, and fettled 
1000 fequins a year for him to live on, but advifed him to retire 
far from court, which he did, and fettled in the Black Town of 
Fort St. George, where Sir Charles Morell got acquainted with 
him. Thus much by way of preface and introdution. 

As to the tales themfelves, we fhould, upon reading them, 
pronounce their original to be really Oriental, were it not that 
even the beft of the eaftern performances in the marvellous 
ftrain, with which this abounds, feem calculated rather to amufe 
and entertain than to inftru& and reform. At leaft, fuch is the 
cenfure due to the Arabian Entertainments, and the Perfian 
Tales, which have been fo favourably received in all the Euro- 
pean languages. The work before us is replete with all the 
fire of eaftern imagination ; but it has one property feldom to 
be met with, that the higher the author carries his extrava- 
gance the more naturally the tale refolves itfelf into a moral 
tendency. After the reader is diffolved in all the enchantments 
of luxury that art and nature can produce, after he is ftunned 
with all the horror that hell can form, or imagination raife, and 
plunged into every mifery that devils can prepare, he finds him- 
felf landed on the coatt of inftruion, reformation, piety, and 


virtue ; and he is pleafed in reflecting that all thofe wonderful 
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phenomena have, in their proper fpheres, contributed to his fafe 
arrival, 

Omitting the occafion of the tales, which are fuppofed to be 
pronounced by the genii, for the inftru@tion of two young In- 
dians, we enter upon the hiftory of the merchant Abudah, or 
the talifman of Oromanes. This ftory is finely imagined, and 
juftly applied. ‘The merchant Abudah enjoys every blefling 
of fortune and family ; but all his pleafures were embittered by 
being haunted with the form of a diminutive old hag, who every 
night hopt forward upon crutches, and addreffed him as fol- 
lows : 

‘ O Abudah, to whom Mahomet hath given fuch a profufion 
of bieflings, why delayeft thou to fearch out the talifman of 
Oromanes! the which, whoever poffeffeth, fhall know neither 
uneafinefs nor difcontent; neither may he be affaulted by the 
tricks of fortune, or the powerof man. Till you are poffeffed 
of that valuable treafure, OO! Abudah, my prefence fhall nightly 
remind you of your idlenefs, and my cheft remain for ever in 
the chambers of your repofe.’ 

This eternal plague occafions the merchant to go in queft of 
the talifman, which, it feems, was inclofed in a cheft of ada- 
mant which he never could open. But we are obliged, for 
want of room, to omit the various wonderful adventures he 
met with, during the fearch, and which do not admit of being 
abridged. At length he met with a good genii, and, fays our 
author, 

‘ Ina fhort time, the merchant Abudah found himfelfin an 
awful mofque, reclining on the cheft of adamant ; on one fide 
ftood the box which ufed to haunt his chamber with the dimi- 
tlutive hag; and on theother, a large ciltern of water. 

‘ Ina moment, with mildnefs in his afpe&, ftood the genius 
Barhaddan before him. 

‘At length, faid he, Abudah, receive the true keys of the 
adamaatine cheft.” 

« At thefe words, the merchant Abudah approached the ge- 
nius, and having proftrated himfelf before him, received the — 
long expected keys. 

‘¢ Begin, faid Barhaddan, O Abudah, and fearch for thy trea- 
fure.” 

« Abudah obeyed, and in a moment the locks of the cheft 
flew open. 

‘ Abudah, with a confcioufnefs and dread, lifted up the 
lid of the chelt, when inftantly flew out a thoufand feathers, 
fo that they covered the whole pavement of the mofque. 

‘* Now, continued Barhaddan, put in thine hand, and draw 
forth the contents of the cheft.” 

: * Abudah 
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¢ Abudah obeyed, and firit he took out a beautiful but bleed- 
ing hand, with a curious bracelet of diamonds, 

«« That hand, faid Barhaddan, was fevered from the body of 
a fair fultana, by a flave who could not unlock the bracelet. 
Doft thou think, Abudah, the wearer was the happier for that 
ornament ?” 

‘ As Abudah was going to draw again, out ftepped a poor 
wretch, loaden with his bags of gold, trembling and looking 
behind. 

‘ Next, on a fudden, a gay youth with a poignard, ftabbed 
the mifer to the heart ; upon which, feveral women in loofe at- 
tire, came and fhared with him the fpoil, and began dancing 
and finging. 

‘ Thefe were followed by a crowd, among whom was a crown- 
ed head, who ordered his foldiers to fall on them, and deftroy 
them; then came a fuperior force, and put a bow-ftring 
around the neck of him that wascrowned; and another ftripped 
the crown from his head. 

‘ After thefe came feveral madmen, fome with wings on their 
fhoulders, fome with wheels, which they ftrove always to keep 
in motion; fome looking ynto the fkies, fome drawing circles 
in the air with ftraws, fome gabbering ridiculous notions, that 
the fame quantity was both more and lefs than itfelf. 

‘ When thefe were paffed, ‘* Barhaddan afked Abudah, doft 
thou underftand thefe things ?” 

‘* Tunderftand by them, anfwered the merchant, (and alfo 
by my travels) that neither riches, nor gaiety, nor honour, nor 
power, nor fcience, nor learning, nor obfcurity, is free from the 
common accidents of life, and that therefore thefe can never 
lead us to the perfe& talifman of Oromanes,” 

‘© What didft thou underftand by the feathers, faid Barhad- 
dan ?” 

‘¢ Tknew not their meaning, anfwered Abudah.” 

‘© They, continued the genius Barhaddan, were the thoufand 
light, airy, inconfiftent hopes and wifhes, which lie on the top 
of every man’s heart, which have fume kind of tendency to 
the talifman, and fo they are the firft on the top of the cheft. 

«© And now, O merchant Abudah, faid Barhaddan, art thou 
convinced that the talifman of Oromanes could not be treafured 
among fuch refufe as thefe ; fthut down, therefore, the chett, 
and attend with filence to the fcene which will follow.” 

« Abudah obeyed, ftanding like a mute with bis hands before 
him. 

«¢ Now thou wicked hag, faid Barhaddan, thou evil genius, 


who loveft to torment and miflead mankind, come forth.” 
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‘ At thefe words, the little box fell to pieces, and the hag came 
trembling out on her crutches before Barhaddan. 

** I know, faid the pure genius, thy implacable nature, and 
that thou celighteft only in mifchief and evil ; but that you may 
have fome awe for thofe who regard mankind, ftand here, and 
fee me purge the man, whom thou haft enflaved with worldly 
thoughts and defires.” 

‘ Barhaddan then commanded Abudah to wath himfelf in 
the ciftern; which having performed, he ordered him a fecond 
time to open the cheft of adamant. 

‘ Abudah obeying, took from thence a little book, which Bar- 
hadden bid him read, and he read thefe words aloud: 

‘© Know, O man, that human nature, which is imper fe, cannot 
attain to perfeGtion ; that true happine/s, which is the real talifman 
of Oromanes, being immortal, can be enjoyed by immortals alone. That 
man, being a creature, is Jubje@ to the commands of his Creator ; and 
therefore a knowledge of bis will, and a faithful obedience to it, foould 
be the firft and laff purfuit of mortality; ullit pleafe the eternal Power 
to remove him from trial to perfeGtion, from earthly mifery, to the eter- 
nal happiness of a glorious paradife.” 

‘ As be ended thefe words, Abudah fell proftrate in the 
mofque, and adored the eternal Power above. Which the ge- 
nius feeing, commended bim. 

‘ Then Barhaddan turning to the hag,—** Go, faid he, falfe 
and wicked genius, into that cheft, and there, for fifty years, con~ 
template the happinefs you are fo anxious to recommend.” 

‘ The hag trembled and obeyed ; the cheft clefed with vio- 
lence, the locks faftened themfelves on, and the whole was tak- 
en up like a whirlwind, and vanifhed away. 

‘ Abudah then lJookod around tothank the friendly genius, 
but he was gone; and what furprifed him more, he found him- 
felf on his bed at Bagdad, and his wife and family weeping 
around him. 

‘ As he moved, Selima in tranfports ran to him, and afked 
him, if the life were in him? 

** In me, faid Abudah! Why, woman, I have been travelling 
thefe three months; I have feen various countries and king- 
doms; I have (but would I had not) been crowned a ful- 
tan,”——— 

«* O, interrupted Selima, my lord raves again. Thy chil- 
dren and fervants know, O Abudah, that for four days, thou 
halt flept upon this fofa, and we feared you were dead.” 

*« Js what I have feen then a dream, replied the merchant 
Abudah; then blefled be the prophet, who has added unto me 
knowledge without guilt, ? 
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«¢ But now, my lovely Selima, faid Abudah, I am releafed 
from thofe terrors and uneafineffes, which have made me a bur- 
den to thee and myfelf. Yes, Selima, I have learned to be con- 
tent, the utmoft man muft expeé& on earth ; I have learned to 
be obedient to Alla, and to love and cherifh my family, and do 
good to mankind.” 

‘ At thefe words, he again embraced his wife and children, 
and the day was fpent in decent endearments; nor lived there 
an happier or more refigned and chearful family in Bagdad, than 
in the houfe of the merchant Abudah. 

‘ When the genius Barhaddan had finithed his tale, Iracegem 
arofe from his throne, and humbled himfelf before him ; then 
turning to the auguft affembly, he thus addreffed the pupils of 
his immortal race. 

‘© Hear, O ye reptiles, whofe life is a fpan, and whofe habi- 
tation is as the duft in the whirlwind, who look toward the earth, 
and fee not below the fand that covers it, and to the heavens, 
but the cloud interveneth and darkeneth your fearch ; feek not 
for durable joys in a world of viciffitude ; nor for hapowiets, 
which a moment fhall alter, as the fea-breeze blots out the writ- 
ing of a child on the fand. The eye which is mortal, cannot 
fee that which is unchangeable, neither can the tafte of man be 
fatisfied with variety. Wait then ye fons of clay, with patience, 
till ye be tranflated into the gardens of ever-living pleafure, in- 
to palaces which moulder not with the ftorm, into manfions 
which time muft for ever admire. And know that happinefgs 
is with Mahomet and Alla, and that the talifman of Oromanes, 
is to obey God, and to love his commandments.” 

We have thought proper to give this extra& entire, that the 
reader may have fome idea of the author’s manner of inculcatin 
his moral doétrines, though he can have none of the tales them- 
felves without perufing the whole. The ftory of Alfouran the 
Dervife ends in the good genius Mamlouk’s exhorting the peo- 
ple, by way of moral, ¢ to follow obediently the law of their 
prophet, and ever to defpife fuch teachers as thould preach up 
a myfterious, unintelligible, and hidden religion, or expeét that 
they fhould blindly give up their fubttance and fociai duties, to 
follow the direGtion of a fan@tified and luftful drone.’ 

That of Haffan Affar, the caliph of Bagdad, comes next, and 
then fucceeds that of Cantu, the moral of all which is fummed 
up in the following {peech of Iracagem, the prefiding genius, to 
his brethren. 

*< The leffons of my brethren yefterday were firft defigned to 
inculcate a regular fearch after happinefs, which religion alone 
can teach us, as the merchant Abudah experienced in his vari- 
ous refearches. 

D4 “© Our 
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«* Our firft and greateft duty is to obey the all- nia Alla, 
and to ferve him in truth and humility; not to miftake, like 
Alfouran, the creature for the Creator, nor, like’ Sanballad, to 
Jeave the duties of our refpedtive ftations unfulfilled, to follow 
after an idle phantom in cells and caves of the earth; much 
lefs to mix hypocrify with devotion, and to offend Alla, i in or~ 
der to deceive mankind. But to love and prefer his will and 
his law above all things, even above the pleafure and the temp- 
tations of the world, lett, like the fultan Haffan Affar, we add 
prefumption to our crimes, and having been inftruced jn our 
duty, refufe to praétife it. 

** Obedience to Alla will make all things eafy to us, it will 
give bloom to Nakin Palata, and joy and comfort to the fons of 
the faithful, while we readily fubmit to our allotted tafk, and 
call not in queftion, like Canfu, either the wifdom or mercy of 
Alla, who doth often with-hold what might be efteemed bleff- 
ings from us, in order to prevent us from the ftorm, which we 
neither can forefee nor diflipate. To truft therefore in him, to 
love him, to exalt him, to obey, and to give him praife, is the 
chief end and creation of man. 

‘¢ But as mutual weaknefs requires mutual fupport, fo the 
great Alla has given to his children, the laws and the duties of 
focial morality, which will be beft explained to their tender 
minds by example, fraught with the bleffings of inftru@ion.” 

The adventures of Urad, or the Fair Wanderer, is, perhaps, 
the beft tale in the volume, and its moral is equally refined and 
uleful. 

‘© To guard the foft female heart from the delufions of a 
faithlefs fex, faid Iracagem, is worthy of our race, and the fage 
Houadir has wifely blended chaftity and prudence in her de- 
lightful inftruétions ; but female delicacy makes an unequal 
oppofition to brutal cunning, unlefs the protection of the juft 
One overfhadow the foot-fteps of the virtuous maid ; wherefore 
Alla is the firft and chief fupporter of the female-fex, who will af- 
furedly, when requefted, confound the vain artifices of man, and 
exalt the prudent counfels of the modeft fair,” 

The tale of the Enchanters, or Mifnar, the fultan of India, 
follows next; but we muft defer giving our opinion of it, becaufe 
its cataftrophe and application is referved for the next volume, 
which is yet unpublifhed. Wecan add but little to the charac- 
ter we have already given of this work, but that it muft afford 
pleafure to every reader who loves to fee true philofophy and 
the praétice of every moral and religious duty recommended by 
all the luxuriancy of eaftern invention and defcription, The 
Janguage is bold and figurative, and delicate when the fubje& 


fequires it. Though the Mahometan is fubftituted, through 
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the nature of the undertaking, for the Chriftian religion, yet 
the author has made fo proper an ufe of the eaftern theology, 
that the moft delicate Chriftian reader can find no fault with 
his religious fentiments and expreffions. 





VII. Confiderations Hiftoriques SF Politiques fur les Impots des Egyp- 
tiens, des Babyloniens, des Perfes, des Grecs, des Romains, & 
Jur les différentes fituations de la France par rapport aux Finances 
depuis Pétabliffement des Francs dans le Gaule ju/q’u a@ prefent ; ou 
Memoires pour fervir al Hiftoire Générale des Finances. Par M. 
D’Eon de Beaumont, Chevalier de l’Ordre Royal &F Militaire de 
St. Louis, Capitaine de Dragons, Cenfeur Royal, ancien Aide-de- 
Camp de M. M. le Maréchal, Duc &F Comte de Broglio &F Miniftre 
Plénipotentiaire de France auprés du Roi de la Grande-Bretagne. 
2 Tomes. 12mo. Pr. Os. Dixwell. 


D’Eon, in this work, has difcovered abilities fufficient 
e toentitle him to a diftin€tion in the literary, as well as 
tne political, world; but upon the perufal of it, we begin to 
confider national vanity as fomewhat problematical, and we 
are in doubt whether we ought not to rank it among the 
virtues. Though the fee-farm of the crown of France, if 
fet up at auétion, could not bring in fo much money as this 
nation has fpent i in humbling that people, whofe greatnefs chief- 
ly confilts in the ridiculous ideas we have formed of their power 
and policy ; yet let us hear how the chevalier talks of a mo- 
narchy that, but the other day, was profefledly a bankrupt. 

‘ La France eft inconteftablement de tous les royaumes, ce- 
lui qui peut le plus contribuer a la richeffe du prince & des peu- 
ples. La fertilité des terres, ’induftrie des habitans, & leur en- 
tiere foumiffion pour le roi, donne la fupériorité, fur tous les 
autres etats. Ses frontieres défendues par le Rhin, les Pyrénées, 
les Alpes, l’Ocean & la Méditerannée, forment des barrieres in- 
expugnables entre elle & fes voifins, & le royaume paroit n’étre 
he feule citadelle. Dans le centre, un fol fertile en toutes 
fortes de denrées, produit des laboureurs, des artifans, des fol- 
dats. Affez grande pour former un etat floriffant, affez limitée, 
pour que le prince en puiffe envifager toutes les parties d’un 
coup d’ceil, il femble que la Providence elle méme fe foit plu a 
en combiner le plan, & a en circonfcrire les limites. L’hiftoire 
ne m’a point encore fourni jufques 4 prefent Pidee d'une fi 
heureufe pofition.’ 

Now, gentle reader, we fhall (contrary to our common prac- 
tice) if thou doft not underftand French, give thee a tranflation 
of this paflage, that thou mayft have fome idea of the French- 
man’s 
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man’s modefty when he fpeaks of his own country. ‘* France 
of all kingdoms is incontettably that which contributes moft to 
the riches both of the prince and people. The fertility of her 
foil, the induitry of her inhabitants, and their entire fubmiffion 
to their king, gives her a fuperiority over all other ftates, Her 
frontiers, defended by the Rhine, the Pyrenees, the Alps, the 
Ocean, and the Mediterranean, form impregnable barriers be- 
tween her and her neighbours; and the whole kingdom ap- 
pears to be but one citadel. In her center, a foil fertile in pro- 
vifions of every kind, produces hufbandmen, artifans, and fol- 
diers, Large enough to form a flourifhing flate, yet not fo 
large but that the prince may furvev the whole with a glance of 
his eye ; it feems as if Providence herfelf had taken pleafure in 
conftruGing the plan, and circumfcribing its limits. Hitherto 
hiftory has not furnithed me with an idea of fo happy a fituation.” 

We are pleafed with this opportunity of fhewing the chevalier’s 
ungrateful countrymen how true a Frenchman he is in every 
fenfe of the word. Who could have thovght that fuch a people 
is now obliged to demolifh Dunkirk ; that they had loft the 
immenfe fums they had beftowed upon Cherbourg ; that they 
have been ftript of Guadaloupe, Martinico, almoft every fhil- 
ling they had in the Eaft Indies, and of a larger extent of ter- 
ritory in America than the Roman empire confifted of, and all 
this by poor barbarous Britons ! 

The chevalier, in this work, which really has merit, traces 
the fubje&t of finances to their higheft antiquity. We have here 
a flight idea of impofts under the Egyptians and Greeks. The 
author then paffes to the Roman empire, which leads him to 
the invafion of Gaul by the Francs. He then examines the cre- 
ation of different impofts under the Merovingian, Carlovingian, 
Capetine, Valois, and the Bourbon races; the progrefs, necef- 
fity, and fometimes the abufe, of their finances, which he fol- 
lows accurately through their different fpecies and offices. He 
informs his reader that he has wrote a hiftory, and not a ro- 
mance, of the public revenue; and that, during his refearches, 
he has difcovered matter enough for many volumes, if he meets 
with encouragement, to which we moft cordially recommend 
him ; and an Englifhman who is difpofed to be inftruéted in 
the French finances, cannot have a better tutor than the che- 
valier d’Eon. His work, however, reminds us of Homer’s 
Odyfiey, where the hero, in vifiting a few paltry iflands in the 
Archipelago, feems to have compafied a greater extent of land 
and water than Drake, Dampier, or Anfon. ‘ The finances 
of no ftate, fays the chevalier, ever comprehended fuch vait, 
fuch complicated objeéts as thofe of France.’ Pray, good Che- 


valier, as we make no doubt you are mafter of the difference 
between 
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between Englifh and French currency, be fo kind as to inform 
us how many millions of livres France muft have raifed in one 
year to anfwer twenty-four millions fterling ; and thenwe will - 
talk to you about finances? 





VIIL. 4 General Hiftory of the World, from the Creation to the prefent 
Time. Including all the Empires, Kingdoms, and States; their 
Revelutions, Forms of Government, Laws, Religions, Cufioms and 
Manners; the Progrefs of their Learning, Arts, Sciences, Commerce 
and Trade; together witb their Chrenolog y, Antiquities, Public 
Buildings, and Curiofities of Nature and Art, By William 
Guthrie, E/7. John Gray, E/g. and others eminent in this Branch 
of Literature. Vols. I. Il, 8v0. Pr. §s. each Vol, Newbery. 


N Oteithitanding the high character we have repeatedly given 

the Univerfal Hiftory, our regard to juftice does not permit 
of our refufing to acknowledge this work to have great merit. It 
is concife and comprehenfive, the ftile is hifterical, the dition 
pure, and the faéts of the narrative well fupported. The view of 
the proprietors feems to have been to accommodate the public 
with an abridged hiftory of the world, ata {mall expence, and fuch 
as might give the reader, who ftudies for information only, all 
the real inftruction that can be collected from more voluminous 
compilers. Next to perfpicuity the authors of this hiftory feem 
to have given their attention to order, and we think with great 
fuccefs. The firft book contains the hiftory from the creation 
to the call of Abraham, and contains all that has been faid by 
the moft curious modern critics, concerning that important 
period. Asa proof of this we fhall beg leave to tran{cribe what 
they have faid upon a fubjec that has been greatly altercated by 
writers and travellers, we mean the remains of the building of 
Babel. 

‘The building, which was now interrupted by the miraculous 
interpofition of God, according to fome, had been carried on 
22 years, and according to others 40. It was built with burnt 
brick, cemented with flime or bitumen, a pitchy fubftance, 
which Strabo informs us iffues from the carth in great abun- 
dance in the plains of Babylon, and is of two kinds, liquid and 
folid. According to the eaftern writers, the fons of Noah 
employed themfelves three years in making and burning the 
bricks, each of which were thirteen cubits long, ten broad, and 
five thick. The fame authors likewife give us the following 
abfurd dimenfions of the city and tower. Thecity, they fay, 
was 513 fathoms in length, and 151 in breadth. The walls of 
it were 5533 fathoms high, and 33 broad; and the tower rofe 
in 
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in height 10,000 fathoms, or 12 miles. Even Jerom affirms, 
from the teftimony of thofe who examined its remains, that the 
tower was four mileshigh. Rejeéting thefe fhameful extrava- 
gancies, we fhall take notice of the accounts of other authors. 
Bochart fuppofes, that the tower of Babel is the fame with the 
tower that ftood in the midft of the temple of Belus, which He- 
rodotus relates was folid, and a furlong in length, and as much 
in breadth, confifting of eight fquare towers one above another, 
gradually decreafing in breadth. His defcription indeed leaves it 
doubtful, whether a furlong was the height of each tower fingly, 
or of the whole eight together, or what was the height of it. 
Strabo determines the height to have been a furlong, that is 
the eighth part of a mile, 660 feet, which is itfelf prodigious ; 
for thereby it appears to have exceeded the greateft of the Egyp- 
tian pyramids in height 179 feet, tho’ it fell fhort of it at the 
bafis by 33. It benched in from the bottom to the top in a 
fpiral form, and the platform occafioned by the benching, ferv- 
ed for a ftair cafe, which was fo broad, that horfes and carts 
might meet and turn upon it. The fpace between each bench- 
ing was 75 feet high, and contained many fiately rooms, with 
arched roofs fupported by pillars, as it was afterwards finifhed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, who built the temple of Belus round it, in 
a fquare of two furlongs on every fide, enclofing the whole 
with a wall of two miles and a half in compafs. In this wall 
were feveral gates leading to the temple, all of folid brafs, 
probably formed of the brafs carried from the temple of Jura- 
falem to Babylon, Little more than 100 years after, Xerxes re- 
turning from his unfortunate Grecian expedition, plundered and 
demolifhed the temple from a principle of religion, as he pre- 
tended, being by profeffion a Magian, and confequently an 
enemy to idol worfhip. ‘This great monument of antiquity be- 
ing thus demolifhed, was never after repaired. Alexander the 
great, indeed, after his Indian expedition, expreffed an intention 
of rebuilding it, and ordered 10,000 men to remove the rubbith ; 
but before they had made any great progrefs, he died fuddenly 
at Babylon. 
¢ Whether any remains of it are to be feen at this day, is ve- 
ry uncertain. Modern travellers even differ as to the fituation 
of Babylon, fo completely has that immenfe city been deftroyed. 
There are feveral Jarge and remarkable ruins ftill to be feen in 
the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, and at many miles diftance 
from each other ; but which of them, or if any of them, may be 
fuppofed the ruins of Babel, is ftill very doubtful. ° 
‘ Tavernier, and feveral other travellers, have vifited a mafs of 
ruins about eight or nine miles to the north-weft of Bagdat, 
called by the prefent inhabitants the Tower of Nimrod. This 
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tower appears now a fhapelefs hill, and ftands by itfelf in a wide 
plain. Towards the middle there is an opening that paffes 
quite thro’ the building, and towards the top there is a great 
window. Authors give very different accounts of the heighth 
of the tower, and of the bulk and form of the bricks, and of 
the manner how they are ranged. Some fuppofe it to be the 
fame with the tower mentioned by Mofes; and others thinking 
it cannot agree with his account, embrace the opinion of the 
Arabs, who fay, that it was built by one of their princes for a 
beacon. ; 

‘ Rawwolf, a German phyfician, who in the year 1574, pafied 
down the Euphrates, fuppotes he found the ruins of Babylon on 
that river, 35 miles to the fouth-weft of Bagdat, where the 
village Elugo, or Felujia, now ftands. He fays the country is 
dry and barren, and that it might be doubted whether that po- 
tent city ever ftood there, if it were not for fome delicate anti- 
quities ftill remaining. Some pieces and arches of the old bridge 
over Euphrates are {till to be feen ; and at a fmall diftance the 
ruins of the tower of Babel, halfa league in diameter ; but fo 
Jow and fo full of venomous beafts, that it is dangerous to ap- 
proach within half a mile of it; except in two months of the 
year, when thofe animals do not ftirout. On his journey from 
thence to Bagdat, he obferved many large and ftately buildings, 
arches, and turrets, ftanding in the fand, fome decayed and in 
ruins, others pretty entire, and adorned with curious artificial 
work. 

‘ Pietro dela Valle, however, who was at Bagdat in the year 
1616, thinks he difcovered the ruins of Babel two days journey 
farther down the Euphrates, within a quarter of a league of the 
river, in a level and extenfive plain. The heap of ruins, he 
fays, rife in the form of a pyramid with four fronts, which an- 
fwers to the four quarters of the compafs, It feems longer 
from north to -fouth, than from eaft .to weft, and exceeds in 
height the higheft palace in Naples. He did not difcover the 
leaft veftiges of the city of Babylon. The tower, he found, was 
chiefly built of large bricks dried in the fun, and cemented with 
bitumen mixed with hard ftraw or bruifed reeds, We have a 
more particular defcription of this ftruéture by Mr. M‘Gregory, 
a late traveller; but whether it or the others mentioned be the 
remains of the original tower, or only fome later buildings of 
the Arabs, may ftill be doubted.’ 

The authors are equally accurate with regard to all the other 
remains of antiquity, which have been fo carefully defcribed by 
modern travellers ; and the firft volume, which ends with the 
deftruftion of Jerufalem, and the extinétion of the Herodian 

family, 
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family, contains a kind of conne&tion, in four books, of the facred 
and prophane hiftory. 

The fecond volume opens with book the fifth, containing the 
hiftory of the Afiyrians, the Babylonians, and the different na- 
tions antiently inhabiting Afia Minor. Amongft other curious 
matters in this volume, we have a defcription of the antient 
Perfepolis, with proper cuts, and we may efteem the following 
relation as a kind of geographical anecdote. 

¢ At two leagues diitance from thefe ruins there is a famous 
mountain, feated between two of the fineft plains in the world, 
and called by the inhabitants by feveral names. Sometimes 
they ftile it Kabrefton-Gauron, that is, the fepulchre of the 
Gaurs; fometimes Nachs Ruftan, that is, the throne of Ruftan. 
This Ruftan, as we obferved, is the Hercules, or rather the 
Amadis, cf the eafterns ; for the ftories they tell of him are alike 
fabulous and romantic. ‘This mountain, tho’ an entire rock, 
and harder and capable of a better polifh than marble, is 
fmoothed by art, and on its fides, which are perfe€tly perpen- 
dicular, are figures reprefented in bas relief with great {kill 
and beauty. The firft of thefe, which is about the height of 
a pike from the ground, reprefents a combat between two 
knights mounted on horfeback, each of them having an iron 
mace in his left hand. One of them has a bonnet on his head, 
and holds out in his right hand a large ring of iron, of which 
the other knight feems to take hold with his right hand, All 
thefe figure are gigantic; and as to the meaning of the piece, 
it isthus explained by eaftern traditions and the Perfian poets. 
One of thefe horfemen, they fay, was Ruftan, or Ruftem, the fon 
of Sal the White, the fon of Sam, the fon of Noramon king of 
the Indies ; the fecond, Ruftan the fon of Tabmour king of 
Perfia. Thefe two princes, after being engaged in long and 
bloody wars, at length agreed to determine their quarrels by a 
combat in this manner. One agreed to extend a ring of iron, 
which the other was to lay hold of, and whoever fhould wrench 
the ring from the other, fhould be efteemed the conqueror, and 
fhould be obeyed for the future by him who loft it. They 
fay too, that the king of Perfia, who is reprefented in the fi- 
gure with a long beard, vanquifhed the king of the Indies in 
this engagement. Not far from this piece of fculpture are two 
others reprefenting human figures, the firft two men on horfe- 
back holding ating ; the fecond, two wen meeting another 
on horfeback in.a faluting or fupplicating pofture. At a finall 
diftance from thefe figures is the firft tomb, and 60 paces fur- 
ther there is a fecond tomb; 30 paces from thence a third, and 
at the diftance of 100 paces a fourth, which is the laft. Near 
the third tomb are two infcriptions of the fame charaéters as 
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thofe at Perfepolis. There are many other curious reprefen- 
tations carved on this mountain, fome perfe€ly whole and 
found, and others much decayed. From what has been faid 
coficerning thefe ftupendous monuments of antient magnifi- 
cence, we may juftly conclode, that the antient Perfians equal- 
led, if not excelled, their eaftern neighbours in a tafte for the 
arts.’ 

This volume traces the Greek and Roman hiftories to the 
year 531 before Chrift. 

[Volumes 11]. &F IV, in our next.] 





IX. A Supplement to the Firft Part of Medical Commentaries. By Dr. 
Hunter. 4t0. Pr. 13. 6d. Millar. 


N Art. XII. of our Review for the month of December laft, 
we gave fome account of a new edition of Mr. Pott’s Trea- 
tife on Ruptures, and particularly on his difpute with Dr. Hun- 
ter, concerning congenial ruptures, to which we refer our read- 
ers. Theprincipal {cope of the prefent publication is to anfwer 
and overthrow Mr. Pott’s defence, which we did imagine Dr. 
Hunter would think himfelf obliged to do: and he has taken 
occafion, in a Poftfcript, to fay fomething on a difpute between 
himfelf and Profeffor Monro, fen. of Edinburgh. 

In the firft fe&tion, the door proves Mr. Pott’s affertion of 
not having learned the opinions he has publifhed concerning 
congenial ruptures from baron Haller’s book, to be extremely 
unlikely, if not abfolutely falfe ; from his not being able to prove 
that he ever mentioned that opinion to apprentice, pupil, or 
friend, before the time of Haller’s publication ; notwithftand- . 
ing Haller’s book had been advertifed in the London news-pa- 
pers, and tranflated into Englifh: and as to Mr. Pott’s allega- 
gation, that if he had taken any-thing from Haller, why not the 
whole? the door affirms he has taken the whole, only fuppreffing 
names and trifling circumftances, that would have palpably dif- 
covered the plagiarifm; and for this he refers to any who will be 
at the trouble of comparing the paffages quoted from the baron 
and from Mr. Pott, as mentioned in the Medical Commenta- 
ries, part i. p. 73 & 74. Mr. Pott has alleged in his defence, 
That if he had borrowed it from Haller, it was impoflible he 
fhould have given fo erroneous a account of what the baron 
has explained fo fully. On this the doétor obferves ‘ This is, 
indeed, a fpecious argument, as it is propofed; but, when exa- 
mined, it is another very unfortunate one, as it proves what itis 
brought to difprove. The only error in Mr. Pott’s account, 
that I am aware of, is this; that the Teftis remains in the Ab- 
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domen till birth, and is then forced down by breathing, crying, 
&c. But this very error is in Haller’s book ; and therefore 
ferves to prove the plagiarifm. It was eafier to take the wholé 
than to correct theerror. As it was,—‘** it had always been 
Mr. P.’s opinion.” The only difference is this: B. Haller pub- 
lithed the opinion cautioufly, and with hefitation, as it arofe in 
his mind from the examination of a few cafes: but Mr. P. took 
it all without hefitation, and gave his own little bit of a fort of 
a reafon for it; viz. It was right the Tettis fhould be out of 
the way of danger till after birth.’ 

The Dr. proceeds to Mr. Pott’sfecond argument *‘ Ifl had taken 
my account of the defcent of the Teftes trom thence, why did I 
not alfo learn from thence the reafon why the Inteftine and 
Teftis are fometimes found in the fame Sacculus?” Becaufe 
baron Haller neither mentioned this cafe, nor gave any reafon 
for it. What fays Mr. P. to this plain anfwer ? 

In further urging this argument, Mr. Pott fays that Hal- 
Ter has fatisfactorily accounted for both thefe facts ; to which 
Dr. Hunter replies, that the one is not once mentioned by the 
baron. Mr. Pott, therefore, being accufed of having fiole a 
difcovery from baron Haller, endeavours to invalidate the accu- 
fation, by faying, that if he had ftole that from Haller, why did 
he not fteal another which is in the fame chapter; but, on en- 
quiry, it is not in any part of the book. This difcovery feems 
to make more for Mr. Pott than any thing he has faid for him- 
felf; from it one might be tempted to imagine, that neither be- 
fore nor fince has he read the baron’s book : and furely it ought 
to be fome palliation of Mr. Pott’s offence, againft baron Hal- 
Jer at Jeaft, that if he omitted to acknowledge him for the au- 
thor of one difcovery, he has now given him another he has no 
right to. 

The next feGiion is employed in what paffed at a vifit Mr. 
Pott paid to Mr. J. Hunter ; in which every allegation agairift 
Mr. P. are as clearly proved as ever they were againft any cul- 
prit at the Old Bailey, and that upon the evidence of credible 
witnefles, The doctor has fummed up the evidence. ‘ Here 
is fuch evidence as requires no comment; it fettles the point in 
queftion, and renders all argumentation or declamation equally 
ufelefs ; it is the concurring teftimony of two gentlemen of the 
profeffion, who underftand the fubje&t, who are independent 
and difinterefted ; it proves that I had fhewn thefe preparati- 
ons, and taught that doétrine of Herniz in my public lectures, 
even before Mr. Pott’s firft book was publifhed, at which time 
he owns that he knew nothing of the sernia congenita, and there- 
fore called it a /u/us nature ; it proves that he was informed of 
all this ; it proves that he came as a friend to fee thefe prepa- 
rations, 
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rations, and faw_ them, and heard my brother’s opinions and 
mine upon the fubje&; it proves that he knew from my bro- 
ther’s own mouth, that he had made drawings of the parts to 
jiluftrate the doctrine ; and Mr. Pott allows, that he never 
fpoke, either to my brother or to me, of his intentions of pub- 
lithing any thing upon the fubje& ; yet, in a few months after 
that vifit, he publifhed the fats and dodtrine, as his own, with- 
out mentioning our names in any way whatever : he allows 
too, that the gentle, but determined rebuke which I gave him, 
for this fingular behaviour, was extorted from me, when a fup- 
pofed difpute with him was objected to me in reproach: and 
now afterall, and under the weighe of thefe circumftances, he 
publifhes a juftification of himfelf, built upon a flat and foftive 
denial of thefe unqueftionable fads ; and holds it out to the face of 
the whole world, with an air of triumph. By what name fhall 
we call this fpecies of diforder ?” 

As if all this were not fufficient, our author in his third feca 
tion confutes Mr. P.’s defence by ftrong circumftances ; and 
clearly proves that what he has advanced concerning Lagaranne, 
a French author, from whom he pretends to have had the firft 
hint of the herniz congenita, was a mere fiction and impofition 
upon the public ; and that he had not actually feen Lagaranue’s 
book till after the publication of his tract. The lait fe&ion is 
employed in refuting fome abfurd accufations, in which he takes 
occafion to obferve, that he has endeavoured to clear up a 
difpute, which appeared to him to be of confequence. ‘Had the 
queftion been only about unimportant difcoveries, and infigni- 
ficant improvements, it could hardly have deferved a line for 
every page which has been beftowed upon it; but when the 
characters of men are faked in a difpute, it grows too ferious and 
important to be neglected.’ 

The pofticript concerning a difpute with Profeffor Monro, 
fen. is written with the fame accuracy and precifion. It contains a 
plain anfwer totwo queftions of the profeflor, with fome fevere 
and juft remonfirances on the fide of the doctor, to induce pro- 
feffor Monro to explain the meaning of fome infinuations in his 
expoftulatory epiitle, that reflect on the docior’s chara&ter, and 
which a man of candour cannot, in our opinion, refufe comply- 
ing with. 

The whole is written with fuch perfpicuity, accuracy, and 
fpirit, that it cannot fail of amufing a reader who is not cone 


cerned in the difpute, 
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X. ATreatife of the Nature and Powers of the Baths and Waters of 
Bareges: In which toeir fuperior Virtues for the Cure of Gun- 
foot and other Wounds, with all their Complications of inveterate 
Ulcers, Fiftulas, Callofities, and Caries; likewife of mufcular and 
nervous Contraions, Schirrous Tumours, Anchylofes, and many 
other Difeafes, as well Internal and External ; are demonfirated and 
confirmed by Pra@ical Obfervations. With a Defcriptive Relation 
of Bareges. To whichis added an Enquiry into the Caufe of Heat 
in Bituminous Waters, and of their Specific Variations. By Sir 
Chriftopher Meighan, Knight of the Noble Order of Chrift, 
M. D. Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Rouen. 8v0. 
Pr. 38. fewed. Millar. 


i few defcription which is given of the country near Bareges 
is rather too florid, and feems to be the produ€tion of the 
author’s juvenile years, when a luxuriancy of words is more par- 
dlonable than in an advanced time of life. 

After the defcription of Bareges and its environs, the author 
divides his work into three parts, Part I. treats of the na- 
ture and powers of Bareges baths and waters, in the following 
order—The firft chapter give a local delineation of the baths and 
mineral fountains.—The fecond chapter exhibits various ex- 
periments on the Bareges-waters.——=The third chapter con- 
tains refleGtions on the foreign experiments, whence the author 
afferts that thefe waters are devoid of any acid or a/éali, and 
that confequently their genuine falts, as they exift in this fource,’ 
is of the neutral kind ; which opinion he fays is farther evinced 
by the mildnefs of their nature, and gentlenefs of their opera- 
tion. Chap. IV. exhibits feveral phenomena obvious to 
the fenfes, but fuch as lead to a true knowledge of the Bareges wa- 
ters.—Chap. V. recites feveral experiments relative to the fore- 
going phenomena, which, as we cannot deny, we muft impli- 
citly acquiefce in the author’s veracity.—Chap. VI. difplays the 
various degrees of heat obfervable in the feveral fources of the 
Bareges waters, alfo their refpective graviiics, as determined by 
a graduated hydroftatic fcale, which, in proportion to its nfe or 
fall in liquids, meafures the difference of the weight. Chap. 
VII. unfolds the impregnating principles of Bareges waters, 
which the author afferts to be a genuine Petroleum, like that 
fent to us from Naples and other places, for medicinal pur- 
pofes. Chap. VIII. delineates the powers and energy of 
Bareges waters, and their operation on human bodies.—Chap. 
1X. confiders the various temperaments to which an ufe of the 
Bareges waters muft prove beneficial or hurtful; in the courfe 


of which the doftrine appears both pertinent and rational. 
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The Second Part. Chap. I. treats of external difeafes; 
wounds, their complications, &c. wherein Bareges waters are be-= 
heficial; all which he illuftrates by feveral ftriking cafes, fuch as 
thofe of general Keith, lord Crawford, &c.. The author alfo 
points out the power of thefe waters in curing certain difeafes 
peculiar to the fair fex, when defpaired of by every other 
remedy. Chap. IJ. the efficacy of the waters is like- 
wife proved in curing nervous contractions, anchylofes, 
nodes, and exoftofes, enforced by pradtical obfervations. 
Chap. II[. fhews their power over all cutaneous difeafes, 
of which he gives fome fingular initances.—-—Chap.1V. expa- 
tiates on the energy of the waters againft the venereal infection, 
which is accompanied with many curious animadverfions, 
Chap. V. gives inftances of their powerful agency in removing 
rheumatifms and palfies:—Chap. VI. extends their virtue even 
to cure the gout, gravel, and ftone ; with great appearance of 
reafon. 

The Third Part treats of fuch internal diftempers as the wa- 
ters of Bereges have been proved efficacious againft ; and the 
practical obfervations fubjoined, are worthy of attention, as are 
alfo his remarks on tobacco, which, for the entertainment of 
our readers, we think it not amifs to infert here. 

‘Ihave feen many examples of quick relief by the waters, par- 
ticularly in cafes of the nofe, jaws, and throat; all naturally 
abounding with pituitous glands, and confequently fubje& to 
frequent ftuffings and injuries, from a difpofition in the blood, 
from a vitiated acid quality in the fpittle, or fharpnefs of air ; 
and, above all, from the noxious preparation of tobacco-fnuft ; 
a fternutatory, to which fafhion gives a beginning, and habit 
an inordinate continuance: for nature, furely, entailed no fuch 
incefiant want on the fenfe of fmelling. 

_ £ A rational ufe of this powder, fairly prepared, would prove 
falutary ; but its prefent abufe is certainly attended with very 
great evils. 

‘The humour, drawn by its irritation to the nafal glands, is 
by it’s perpetual repetitions, and the enfuing contractions of 
the duds, neceffarily repelled fo as to fuffer greatly in the li- 
berty of excretion, which fnuff-takers may eafily verify; for 
by abftaining for certain intervals, they will perceive how much 
more concoéted and free the mucous evacuation will then bey 
and clearly fee why it was before ferous and fcanty, with dry 
foul noftrils. 

‘ Such a derangement kept up in the emiffion of this exere= 
mentitious matter, inevitably diftributes diforders to the neigh- 
bouring parts, whence, as well as from fwallowing particles of 
the tobacco, probably often proceed guttural coughs, phlegma- 
tic fpistings, morning-reachings, with fubverted digeftionss 
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ond, what is moft frightful, apoplexies, fo common in our 
days, may be juftly fufpected of being oftentimes imputable to 
its pernicious influence. 

‘ How can a conftant titillation, or fretting of nerves, fo fu- 
perficially fituated and thinly covered, fo near the origin of fen- 
fation, and conneéted with numberlefs others, as the olfaétory 
are, befides injuring the organ itfelf, fail.of {preading impref- 
fions repugnant to the whole animal ceconomy, and particular- 
ly prejudicial to the fight and memory, produétive of tremb- 
lings, vapours, dizzinefs, and other diforders, which deluded 
admirers of fnuff are not aware of, or will not attend to, tho’ 
enough has been written to apprize them, and fufficient exam- 
ples appear to convince the moit incredulous, 

‘ What ferves evidently to prove how far the vellicating ef- 
fe&ts of this powder extend, is its being an acceflary to drunken- 
nefs, in conftitutions of a certain fenfibility ; that is, it makes 
them feel more fuddenly the effects of fpirituous or fermented 
liquors: and this obfervation clearly fhews that ebriety pro- 
ceeds from immediate impreflions communicated to the nervous 
texture of the flomach, according to its various tones, and 
not from fumes tranfmitted to the head, as is vulgarly ima- 
gined.’ 

From p. 176 to 188, are laid down general rules, with re- 
marks, for the ufe of Bareges baths and waters ; then follows 
an appendix, fketching out the different roads that lead from 
London thither, and which road is beft adapted to the pa- 
tient’s fituation in life and circumftances. 

The author adds to his treatife on the baths and waters of 
Bareges, a very proper enquiry into the caufe of hear in bitu- 
minous waters, and what occafions their fpecific difference. 
His remarks on fubterraneous fires, &c. are well worthy of at- 
tention ; and his notions of the co-application of mercury, on 
certain occafions, when carried into pra¢tice by judicious phy- 
ficians, cannot fail of being crowned with fuccefs, : 

Dr. Meighan concludes his book with two letters, one in 
Englifh, from the learned Dr. Hales; another in French, from 
the late Mr. Hunauld, one of the moft ingenious and {fkilful 
anatomifts in Europe, which, if any proofs were wanting, may 
be looked upon as fufficient vouchers for the author’s abilities ; 
whofe treatife, though perhaps exceptionable in fome points of 
do&rine, cannot fail, on the whole, to prove both inftrudtive 
and entertaining to gentlemen of the healing art, as well as to 


other readers. 
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XI. The Patron. A Comedy in Three A&s. As it is performed ag 
the Theatre in the Hay-Market. By Samuel Foote, F/. Sve, 
Pr, 1s. Kearfly. 


N an elegant dedication to earl Gower, Jord chamberlain of 
his majefty’s houfhold, Mr. Foote obferves, that this comedy 
is founded on one of M. Marmontell’s ftories, which is * calcu- 
lated to expofe the frivolity and ignorance of the pretenders to 
learning, with the infolence and vanity of their fuperficial, ili- 
beral prote€tors.” Though we havea greatregard for M, Mar- 
montell, we muft be of opinion that what Mr, Foote has bor- 
rowed from him is the leaft valuable part of this comedy. Ma- 
teriam fuperat opus. ‘The bold relief, and the expreflive charac. 
ters with which our author has heightened the metal he works 
on, are by far the moft pleafing parts of the performance. To 
talk without a metaphor, a reader of taite, who knows that 
kind of life which Mr. Foote here expofes, muft be highly 
pleafed with this comedy in the clofet ; but no reader, whether 
he has tafte or not, whether he is or is not acquainted with 
the originals, can help being pleafed with it on the ftage. 

Were we to characterize Mr. Foote as an ator and a writer, 
it would be by that eafe and happinefs with which he takes off 
living manners, Other dramatic writers have fucceeded in 
particular charaéters ; Johnfon in an Abel Drugger and a Boba- 
dille, Buckingham in a Bays, Farquhar in a beau and a Brazen, 
Vanbrugh in a Wronghead; all of them drawn from manners 
which are nolonger general, though they are often difcernible 
in individuals; but it muft be allowed that no dramatic 
writer, Shakefpear perhaps excepted, held up fo many ori- 
ginals of folly and vice, as Mr. Foote has exhibited ; and 
his reprefentations are fo true, that of his predeceffors in 
writing and aQling ever drew fewer imputations, than he has 
done, upon his good nature or humanity, 

The charafter of an ignorant, pedantic, antiquary feems to be 
as much a favourite with our author as that of Falftaff was with 
Shakefpear, who, at queen Elizabeth’s defire, exhibited the 
knight in love, as Mr. Foote has done his Ruft, or antiquary, 
in this comedy. Wecannot, however, do juftice to the piece 
without giving fome account of its plan. 

The fcene opens with a converfation between Bever and 
Younger, two fprightly young gentlemen, the former in love 
with Juliet, the niece of Sir Thomas Lofty, the affeéted, tedi- 
ous, infipid, patron of learning and the liberal arts, who has 
promifed her to Ruft. The manner in which the antiquary 
falls in love is inimitably proper and humorous.—-Upon Young- 
er’s afxing Bever how it happened, he replies, 
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‘ Bever. Juliet met him laft week at her uncle’s: he was 4 
little pleafed with the Greek of her profile; but ona clofer en- 
quiry, he found the turn-up of her nofe to exatly refemble the 
buit of the princefs Popza. 

‘ Younger. Thechafte moiety of the amiable Nero. 

* Bever. The fame, 

© Younger. Oh, the deuce! then your bufinefs was done in 
an inftant. 

‘ Bever. Immediately. In favour of the tip, he offered 
chart blanche for the reft of the figure, which (as you may fup- 
pofe) was inftantly caught at.’ 

During this difcourfe, enters Sir Peter Pepperpot, a Weft-In- 
dian, whofe fupreme delight isin barbecues and turtle : he gives 
a ridiculous account of the difpofal of the latter, which he does 
fo liberally, that he fays * not the meaneft member of my cor- 
poration but can diftinguifh the path from the pee ;’—* ay, and 
fever the green from the fhell with the fkill of the ableft anato- 
mift.’-——* The ftated allowance (continues he) is fix pounds ta 
an alderman, and five to each of their wives.’ ‘ The mayor, 
recorder, and rector, are permitted to eat as much as they 
pleafe.’ 

After fome farther humorous converfation of this kind, Sir 
Peter, whois difcovered to be a great admirer of Sir Thomas, to 
whofe levee he is going, turns out to be a moit egregious 
coxcomb; and Bever, by flattering his vanity, engages him to 
procure him an interview with Juliet. 

The next brace of oddities we are prefented with, while the 
two friends remain on the ftage, are Daétyl the poet, and Puff 
the bookfeller, who come in quarrelling, and continue fo, till 
they heartily expofe one another’s nakednefs. Though the 
fatire here may feem to be overcharged, we with that there 
was not fometimes too great foundation for it in fac. 

We know not with what propriety the author intragduces 
a fecond aé, without fhifting the original fcene and perfons, and 
without difcontinuance of converfation, or interval of time. 
This is, perhaps, no more than a theatrical expedient, for 
we now perceive that Bever and his miftrefs perfe&tly underftand 
each other, while fhe inftruéts him how to manage her uncle. 
Younger makes his exit, and Bever remains liftening, when 
Juliet and her lover Ruft come upon the ftage ; where a moft 
inimitable fcene of courthhip between the antiquary and his mif- 
trefs fucceeds. Juliet, before it ends, lets him know fhe will 
never confent to be his wife, turns his addreffes into the mott 
{pirited ridicule; and they part. Bever then appears, and after 
fome pleafing raillery between the lovers, the following conver- 
fation fucceeds, 

$ Bevery 
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¢ Bever. Why, you are determined not to be his. 

¢ Fuliet. Well, and what then? 

« Bever. What then! why then you will be mine; 

¢ Juliet. Indeed! and is that the natural confequence ; 
whoever won’t be his, mutt be yours. Is that the logic of Ox- 
ford ? 

‘ Bever. Madam, I did flatter myfelf—— 

‘ Juliet. Then you did very wrong, indeed, Mr. Bever: you 
fhould ever guard againft flattering yourfelf ; for of all danger- 
ous parafites, felf is the worft. 

« Bever, Iam aftonifh’d! 

¢ Juliet. Aftonifh’d! you are mad, I believe ! Why I have 
not known you a month; itis true, my uncle fays your father 
is his friend; your fortune, in time, will be eafy ; your figure is 
not remarkably faulty ; and as to your underftanding, paffable 
enough for a young fellow who has not feen much of the world ; 
but when one talks of a hufband Lord, it’s quite another 
fort of a—Ha, ha, ha! poor Bever, how he ftares! he ftands 
like a ftatue! 

‘ Bever. Statue! Indeed, madam, I am very near petrified. 

© Fuliet. Even then you will make as good a hufband as 
Ruft. But go, run, and join the aflembly within: be atten- 
tive to every word, motion, and look of my uncle’s; be dumb 
when he fpeaks, admire all he fays, laugh when he fmirks, bow 
when he fneezes ; in fhort, fawn, flatter, and cringe; don’t be 
afraid of over-loading his ftomach, for the knight has a noble 
digeftion, and you will find fome there who will keep you in 
countenance.’ 

After this lively defcription of Sir Thomas’s charaéter, the 
fcene changes to a room in his own houfe, where he appears at- 
tended by Ruft, Puff, Daétyl, and his other admirers. Their 
behaviour towards him more than juftifies Juliet’s injun@ions to 
her lover. Upon a dearth of literary news being pronounced 
by the company, Sir Thomas produces the following epigram 
for their entertainment. 


‘Jo PHILLIS. 


¢ Think’it thou, fond Phillis, Strephon told thee true, 
Angels are painted fair to look like you: 

Another ftory all the town will tell ; 

Phillis paints fair—to look like an an-gel.’ 





¢ All, Fine! fine! very fine! 

© Daédyl. Such an eafe and fimplicity. 

‘ Puff. Theturn fo unexpected and quick, 
* Ruf. The fatire fo poignant. 
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* Sir Thomas. Yes; I think it poffeffes, in an eminent de- 
gree, the three great epigrammatical requilites; brevity, fami- 
liarity, and feverity, 

‘Phillis paints fair—to look like an an-gel.’ 


‘ Dafyl. Happy! Is the Phillis, the fubje, a fecret ? 

‘ Sir Thomas. Oh, dear me! nothing perfonal; no, an im- 
promptu; a mere jeu d’ efprit.’ 3 

We might, perhaps, wrong the proprietor, fhould we literally 
tran{cribe much more of this comedy. Sir Roger Dowlas, a ftut- 
tering Eaft-India direftor, to whom Sir Thomas had prefcribed 
the Demofthenian remedy of fpeaking with pebbles in. his 
mouth, is a chara&ter, we apprehend, quite new, and carried 
to the higheft pitch of ridicule. Mr. Ruoft interpofes, and af- 
ter recounting many of his literary diftreffes, comforts himfeilf 
that he has that very ‘day acquired a treafure that will, in fome 
meafure, make him amends;’ and, after a moit pompous in- 
troduétion, this proves to be ¢ the precious remains of the very 
North Briton that was burnt at the Royal Exchange.’ Bever 
then wins the heart of Lofty by a claffical compliment ; and 
the knight, in fullnefs of confidence and fecrecy, fhews him 
a play in manufcript, of which he acknowledges himfelf the 
author; the name Robinfon Crufoe, and to be acted that 
night. Before the curtain is to draw up, Sir Thomas, who 
appears only as the patron of the play, was to difcover the 
name of theauthor to the manager, a condition without which 
it could not be ated ; and Sir Thomas, though he makes no 
doubt of the fuccefs of the play, with much difficulty, pre- 
vails upon Bever to fuffer himfelf to be named as the author, 
and delivers the manufcript to him with great ceremony. 

The laft a& introduces Bever reading the play, and, to him 
Juliet, to whom he explains the myftery of his fuppofed author- 
fhip, which fhe thinks is the luckieft incident that could hap- 
pen ; and then hurries him away to the playhoufe. Sir Tho- 
inas next enters, in the utmoft anxiety and agitation, concern- 
ing the fuccefs of the play; and it appears that he had 
planted feveral emiffaries in the houfe to bring him the earlieft 
accounts of it, even during theation. He is foon refolved, by 
their dropping in, one after another ; and all concurring in the 
account of its being damned. Bever’s voice, ina paffion, is 
heard without, demanding admittance ; upon which the knight, 
jn great confufion, (which is obferved by Ruft, who refolves ta 
watch,) defires his company to withdraw. Bever then enters in 
a rage; and, though Lofty endeavours to comfort him, he 
appears to be inconfolable under the difgrace of damnation, 
which he had incurred only by his complaifance fo his pa- 
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tron, and loudly threatens to proclaim the truth toall the world. 
—Sir Thomas advifes him to marry— 

‘ Bever. And what fair would admit of my fuit, or family 
with to receive me? Make the cafe your own, Sir Thomas; 
would you? 

‘ Sir Thomas. With infinite pleafure. 

‘ Bever. Then give me your niece ; her hand fhall feal up 
my lips. 

‘ Sir Thomas. What, Juliet? willingly. But are you feri- 
ous? do you really admire the girl ?” , 

In fhort, the lovers are joined, Sir Thomas having difcovered 
that Ruft had been more fevere than any-one elfe upon his 
play. Ruft enters, after liftening, and enraged at having loft 
Juliet, he threatens to make the whole affair public; tho’ he 
promifes filence when Bever threatens to deprive him of bis in- 
eftimable phoenix which he had recovered from the flames. ‘ Now 
(concludes Sir Thomas) the fecret dies with us four. My fault, 
I owe him much ; 

Be it your care to fhew it; 
And blefs the man, though I have damn’d the poet.’ 


The profeffed defign of the author of this comedy is the fame 
with that of our Review, to expofe the faftidious pretenders to 
wit, literature, and the polite arts, to ftrip them of proteéti- 
on, however powerful their patrons may be, at any court 
but that where Apollo prefides; for, as Mr. Foote, very juftly 
obferves, in his dedication, * patronizing bad poets is full as 
pernicious to the progrefs of letters, as negle€ting the good.’ 





XW. The Farewell. A Poem. By C. Churchill, 410 Pr. 
2s. 6d. Flexney. 


T has been often obferved, that almoft every good painter has 
I his good and bad manner; and the fame may be faid of poets. 
For our own part, we frankly acknowledge that we prefer the 
beit lines of Blackmore to the worft of Dryden ; nor are we 
fuperftitious enough to believe, that the worft criticifms of Pope 
upon Shakefpear are equal to the beft of Theobald on the fame 
poet. Itis true, in the works of great poets and painters fome 
charafteriftic ftroke of the mafter’s manner is commonly difcerni- 
ble ; but a few good lines. cannot make amends for a bad com- 
pofition, in either art. 

To apply this obfervation to the pamphlet before us, the 


reader may recolleét, ina former Number, how readily we em- 
braced 
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-braced the opportunity of praifing Mr. Churchill’s Candidate * ¢ 

and we are forry, while our duty to the public obliges us to be 
equally impartial to this, to declare that fcarcely a truant ray 
(to ufe the Budget’s expreilion) of genius has illuminated any 
part of the performance. The plan is as unphilofophical as the 
execution is unpoetical. Horace, it is true, has lines that are 
jfermoni propriora, that is, bordering upon profe ; but the inimi- 
table wit, fatire, and knowledge of mankind, which he difplays 
on fuch occafions, make more than amends for his fallings off 
from poetry. Of gall writers this is leaft the cafe with Mr. 
Churchill, who, whenever he attempts to fkim the ground, 
kiffes it, and fairly tumbles where he oughtonly to fink, 

This poem, (for fo, we find, the author calls it) confifts of a 
dialogue between the poet and his friend upon the hackneyed 
fubje&t of partial and general affection for mankind, ma- 
naged in a pretty extraordinary manner. The poet intends to 
bid farewell to his country, on account of vice choaking up vir- 
tue, and the feeds of folly that fhoot up in her foil bringing 
up an hundred-fold; and yet, after ail, he cannot bear that 
his friend fhould fpeak ill of Old England, though he allows 
all he fays to be true. He is anfwered by his friend in the 
following lines, where the tritenefs of the thought can only be 
equalled by the poverty of the verfification. 


« Thy country, and what then ? Is that mere word 
Againft the voice of Reafon to be heard? 
Are prejudices, deep imbib’d in youth, 
To counter-aét, and make thee hate the truth? 
Tis the fure fymptom ofa narrow foul 
Todraw its grand attachment from the whole, 
And take up with a part; men, not confin’d 
Within fuch paltry limits, men defign’d 
Their nature to exalt ;’— 


In fhort the friend thinks that fuch men are at home every= 
where. ‘The poet replies in the fame ftrain, 


‘ My good, grave Sir of Theory, whofe wit, 
Grafping at fhadows, ne’er caught fubftance yet, 
*Tis mighty eafy o’er a glafs of wine 
On vain refinements vainly to refine, 

To laugh at poverty in plenty’s reign, 

To boaft of apathy when out of pain, 

And in each fentence, worthy of the fchools, 
Varnifh’d with fephiftry, to deal out rules 





* See Critical Review vol. xvii. p. 365. 
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Mof fit for pradtice, but for one poor fault, 
That into practice they can ne’er be brought,’ 


Now for the reply ; 


‘ Weak and unjuft diftin@ion, ftrange defign, 
Moft peevith, moft perverfe, to undermine 
Philofophy, and throw her empire down 
By means of Senfe, from whom fhe holds her crown, 
Divine Philofophy, to thee we owe 
All that is worth poffeffing here below ; 

Virtue and Wifdom confecrate thy reign, 
Doubled each joy, and pain no longer pain, 

‘ When, like a garden, where for want of toil, 
And wholefome difcipline, the rich, rank foil 
‘Teems with incumbrances, where all around 
Herbs noxious in their nature make the ground, 
Like the good mother of a thanklefs fon, 

Curfe her own womb, by fruitfulnefs undone, 
Like fuch a garden, when the human foul, 
Uncultur’d, wild, impatient of controul, 

Brings forth thofe paffions of luxuriant race, 
Which fpread, and ftifle ev’ry herb of grace.’ 


Here the poet’s reafoning and dition are altogether un- 
accountable. Philofophy is divine, and beftows every thing 
that is worth poffefling on earth; and yet fhe holds her 
empire only at fecond-hand from fenfe. We fufpe& Mr. 
Churchill has mifunderftood Mr. Reid’s theory, in making a 
diftin@ion between philofophy and common fenfe *; for 
that gentleman endeavours to prove that the principles of 
both are, or ought to be, the fame. The oppofition be- 
tween the garden and the foil of the garden, and the garden 
curfing the foil, is another ftriking figure of fpeech ; for we 
are to obferve, that the garden blames the foil and the foil 
damns the garden. The poet’s encomium upon philofophy 
is likewife worth the perufal, for its poetical expreffion. 


‘ Philofophy, whom Nature had defign’d, 
To purge all errours from the human mind, 
Herfelf mifled by the philofopher, 

At once her prieft and mafter, made us err.’ 


The poet, then, in fober earneft, makes the mighty difco- 
very, that homely truths are preferable to the moft artful falf- 
hoods. Pact of his friend’s reply is as follows. 





* See Critical Review, vol. xvii. p. 329. 
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‘ If you prefer the place where you was born, 
And hold all others in contempt and fcorn 
On fair comparifon ; if on that land 
With Jib’ral, and a more than equal hand 
Her gifts, as in profufion, Plenty fends ; 

If Virtue meets with more and better friends ; 
If Science finds a patron ’mongft the great ; 

If Honefty is minifter of ftate ; 

If Pow’r, the guardian of our rights defign’d, 
Is to that great, that only end confin’d ; 

If riches are employ’d to blefs the poor ; 

If law is facred, liberty fecure ; 

Let-but thefe facts depend on proofs of weight, 
Reafon declares, thy love can’t be too great.’ 


The author then informs us, that if he had been even born 

a Scotchman, he muft have loved his country. A very extra- 
ordinary conceffion from Mr. Churchill; but we fhould be glad 
to know whether it is meant as patriotifm or fatire. The 
friend, however, treats his zeal as being wild and untempered, 
and then he afks 

‘ Isit a virtue? that you fcarce pretend ; 

Or can it be a vice, like Virtue’s friend, 

Which draws us off from, and diffolves the force 

Of private ties, nay, itops us in our courfe 

To that grand object of the human foul, 

That nobler love which comprehends the whole.’ 


What fays the bard to his friend’s plan of univerfal love? 
‘ This grand love of the world mutt be confeft 
A barren fpeculation at the beft. 
Not one man in a thoufand, fhould he live 
Beyond the ufual term of life, could give, 
So rare occafion comes, and to fo few, 
Proof whether his regards are feign’d, or true.’ 


We next meet with a laboured differtation upon the doc- 
trine which Cicero has fo well expreffed in three words, viz. 
Patria fold omnes charitates compleGitur. Mr. C. prefaces it 
with the following notable lines, 





‘ Nor, for my life (fo very dim my eye, 
Or dull your argument) can I defcry 
What you with faith affert, how that dear love 
Which binds me to my country, can remove, 
And make me of neceflity forego, 
That gen’ral love which to the world I owe.’ 


The friend replies, 
¢ Friend 
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« Friend as you would appear to common fenfe, 
Tell me, or think no more of a defence, 
Is it a proof of love by choice to run 
A vagrant from your country ?” 


The anfwer is, that he cannot ftay in England to fee 
his honoured mother forced. Pray, Mr. Poet, who is to force 
her? if you mean any thing, you muft mean that you cannot 
fee this honoured mother of yours make herfelf a common pro- 
ftitute. Mr. C. goes on to draw a moft dreadful picture 
of this rape, which he fays is contrived, though not declared, 
and of fome of our Britifh lords, who, it would feem, want to 
be independent of the king and commons, and to opprefs 
both. Then he moft devoutly prays againft an ariftocracy 
exercifed by a mob of tyrants, and withes, if we are to be 
flaves, we may be fotoaking. Heisdefired to explain himfelf, 


and then the fecret comes out. 


‘ In the bad, int’reft warps the canker’d heart, 
The good are hood-wink’d by the tricks of art; 
And whilft arch, fubtle hypocrites contrive 

To keep the flames of difcontent alive, 

Whilft they with arts to honeft men unknown, 
Breed doubts between the people and the throne, 
Making us fear, where reafon never yet 

Allow’d one fear, or could one doubt admit, 
Themfelves pafs unfufpected in difguife, 

And ’gainft our real danger feal our eyes.’ 


mn 





We have next a moft terrible reprefentation of a corrupt 
judge; of which our poet’s friend feems not to be afraid, while 
we have juries.» Then come three moft poetical lines. 


‘ P. Suppofe I fhould be tried in Middlefex,’ 
‘ F. To pack a jury they will never dare.’ 


‘ P. There’s no occafion to pack juries there.’ 


The friend then afks why he cannot play off his fatire in Eng- 
land? The author anfwers him by a moft wretched profaic 
tranfpofition of Mr. Pope’s {prightly fatire againft the. importa- 
tion of foreign follies by the youth of Great Britain, and thinks 
that he will find fomething new in India, to be food for fatire, 
which is the reafon why he goes thither; the moft extraordina- 
Ty, perhaps, that ever was given. His friend obferves, that the 
original of the fatire will not be known here, however common 
it may be in the Eaft Indies. Then fays Mr. C. 


* I'll groupe the company, and put them in.’ 
The 
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6z The Cap and Staff: 


The other oppofes this refolution, and the poem concludes ag 
follows : . 


¢P, Should ev’ry other fubje& chance to fail, 
Thofe who have fail’d, and thofe who with to fail, 
In the laft fleet, afford an ample field 

Which muft beyond my hopes a harveft yield.’ 


« F, On fuch vile food, fatire can never thrive,’ 
« P, She cannot ftarve, if there was only Clive.’ 


Such is the epigrammatic tag to this poem! As we have hinted 
that Mr, Churchill’s genius is fomewhere difcernible through 
the heavy mafs of its compofition, it is neceflary to obferve, that 
though a good piece may admit of copious quotations, yet we 
think it unfair to borrow from an indifferent poem the few 
good lines that can recommend it to the public perufal. 





XIII. The Cap and Staff, or the Recantation of the Reverend Captain 
Charles C ll, addreffid to John W—s, Efq. 410. Pr. 2s. 6ds 
Gibfon, 





HO’ we cannot recommend this as the beft fatire that has 
lately appeared in public, yet the wit and poetry of it 
is not inferior to any thing we find in Mr. Churchill’s Farewell; 
at the fame time, we are far from drawing any comparifon 
between the two authors as fatirifts, becaufe the preference 
lies entirely on the fide of Mr. Churchill’s other works. The 
poem is planned on the fuppofed recantation of the Reverend 
Captain Charles C ll, addreffed to John W s, Efq. We 
fhall fay nothing in recommendation of this plan, which fome 
may callilliberal and unmanly ; but the following picture’ that 
Mr.C ll is fuppofed to draw for himfelf, cannot be denied 
to have poetical merit, and will not be thought too fevere by. 
any one who refleéts upon the acrimonious manner, in which 
that reverend gentleman hastreated the moft refpe€table charac- 
ters of this age. d 











« Let me have fomething permanent and fure, 
To purchafe pots of porter, and a whore ; 
In Covent-garden let my chapet be, 
Let mother Gold throw wide her gates to me: 
My pulpit there I'll plant, there preach unvex’d, 
With bawds my hearers, and a whore my text ; 
There let me wallow in my rankeft mire, 
Grunt in the fhye, and furfeit coarfe cefire. 
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© Sedition there fhall fret my foul no’ mote, 
Each night lll riot, and each day I'll fnore ; 
Deep funk in floth, no fatious fchemes I'll heed, 
Nor work my weary brain, nor war with Tweed. 
‘ No more for trafh I’ll tax the patient town, 
Norcram the craving maw for half a crown ; 
The very junto loathes my vapid mefs, 
So oft ferv’d up with favour lefs and lefs ; 
Tho’ pepper’d high, from hot fedition’s box, 
YetC h fhoves it from him with a pox. 
This ftuff is flat—a plague—’tis cold, ’tis dead, 
‘The fellow fcribbles now for want of bread ; 
Fogh, damn this Gotham, neither this nor that, 
A hodge-podge vile, compos’d of G—d knows what, 
Without or meaning, plan, or fcope, or fenfe, 
A wretched rhapfody to pick up pence.’ 


Great part of the remainder of this poem is panegyric upon 
the king, his fuppofed favourite, the prefent adminiftration, Mr. 
Hogarth, and the other fubjeéts of the times; but we cannot 
fay a great deal for the author’s delicacy in applying either 
praife or fatire; though many lines in the performance’ fhew 
great talents for both. 








— 


XIV. Mr. Hervey’s Meditations and Contemplations. In Two Vols. 
Attempted in Blank Verfe, (after the Manner of Dr. Young) 4y 
T. Newcomb, A. M. Small8vo. Pr. 5s. bound. Davis and 


Reymers. 


WE have already *given our opinion of Mr. Newcomb’s ver- 

fion of Mr. Hervey’s Contemplations on the Night in- 
to blank verfe ; and the general character we there gave of the 
performance is confirmed by this before us: but we are forry to 
fee the inaccuracies we then noted re-printed in this edition, 
though they are fo glaring to every man of tafte, that the repeat- 
ing them is worfe than perfifting in chewing the wrong end of 
the afparagus. Obftinacy, however, fhall not prevent our do- 
ing juftice to merit, of which the pieces before us have a confi- 
derable fhare. The following lines from the Meditations amongft 


the Tombs are very poetical, 


r= 





* See Critical Review, vol. iii. p. 118. 


‘ Viciffitude, 
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The following lines are more trite and profaical, and have 
been hackneyed in every funeral fermon for thefe two hundred 
years, 


Arreft. him in the ftreet, when pafling by, 
And whelm him in its ruins—fatal oft 
The lighteft.tile as is the murd’ring ball. 


Upon the whole: We wifh that Mr. Newcomb had made 
choice of a’better original for the exercife of his poetical talents. 
He is obliged to hunt the fame image from page to page, and 
even at laft to run down what we may call the ghoft ofa thought. 
In thofe Contemplations there is an evident want of that grate- 
ful viciffitude in poetry, which a great genius knows fo well how 
to create; but we are not afraid to give it as our opinion, thag 
this performance is in every refpect {uperior to the original, 





Newcomb’s Verfion of Hervey’s Meditations, ce 


¢ Viciffitude, how dreadful! ah how near 
Is life to death! the cradle to the tomb! 

Man’s frail exiftence meafur’d by a fpan! 

The ocean fmooth at firft, and foft the gale 
That. fwells our canvas—yet a fudden ftorm 
Oft finks us in the port to which we fail. 

A truth, this mournful marble has engrav’d 
Deep with a pen of fteel, to: warn the vain 
Not on to-morrow’s fun-fhine to rely ; 

The fpider’s web, a cable, if compar’d 

With «the frail thread, that human hife fuftains.’ 

* Tremendous fecrets thefe!) but kindly plann’d © 
By heaven to fhake the world with dread (urprize 
Man’s heart with prefent terrors to alarm, 

And roufe him out of life’s vain waking dreams. 

The midnight knell that tolls o’er ev’ry grave, 

How awful is its found!—It has a voice 

Heard by the wife, which ftartles while it warns; 

Its. admonition this to thoughtlefs man 
‘In time prepare, defcending from the cloud, 
‘ To meet your Saviour.God ; his vifit near 

© And certain, tho’ unknown the deftin’d hour,’ 





‘ Difafters infinite, which wifdom’s eye 
Cannot forefee, prevented by no care, 
In ambufh wait each hour, to work our doom. 
A fteed, when ftarting quick, may tumble dowr 
His rider in the duft—a falling dome 
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Foreion Literary Inrevpticenc®; 


Art. XV. FRANCE, 


ARIS. L’Eleve de la Nature, That is, Nature’s Pupil. 2 Vals: 

in 12m0.—=This is a philofophical romance, of a very ex- 
traordinary fpecies. Nature’s Pupil is a perfon fhut up in a 
cage from his infancy, without any converfation with the world. 

L’Optique, ou le Chinois 2 Meniphis, in 12mo. 200 pp. chez Nyon 
&F Knapen. 1763. That is, Optics, or the Chinefe at Memphis, ix 
12mo. 200 Pages. The humour of this piece confifts in an 
extraordinary fpying-glafs, fo ingenioufly conttrudéted as to 
enable a perfon to fee the inmoft recefles of the foul, through 
the grofs covering of the body. This {pying-glafs deteéts a great 
many fecrets, and is productive of a variety of ftories, fome of 
which are very amufing. 

Lettres far Origine dela Noblefé F, rancois, et fur la Maniere dont 
élle s’eft conferviée jufqu’ a nos Fours. Sve. 1763. That is, Letters 
concerning theOrigin of French Nobility, and the Manner in which 
it has been preferved to our Time. 8v0. 1763.~———The author, af- 
ter examining the different fyftems that have been publifhed on 
this fubje&, namely, thofe of the count de Boulainvilliers, the 
abbé du Bos, and the prefident Montefquieu, propofes his own. 
He thews that the Frencly nobility took its rife from poffefling 
the titles and dignities of dukes, counts, and marquifes. By the 
word fief we underftand thofe different parts of the royal de- 
mefne, which the kings beftowed by way of reward to freemen 
who had particularly devoted themfelves to their interefts, or 
who had done any confiderable fervice to the ftate. Thefe dig- 
hities and fiefs were conferred at firft but for atime ; afterwards 
it became cuftomary to grant them for life. The mayors of the 
palace having ufurped the whole power of the crown, would not 
reftore the authority of the frefs. But the Pepins afcended the 
throne by compromifing this matter with the great officers of 
the crown, and the pofieffors of feudal tenures. The neceflity 
of fecuring the grandees in the prince’s intereft, foon introduced 
the cuftom of granting fiefs in perpetuity. From a formulary 
of Marculfus, it appears that this cuftom had been already 
eftablifhed in his time. Under Charlés the Bald it became 
general ; for this prince, by an ordinance, dated in the year 
877, declared all the offices of dukes, counts, and mar- 
quifes, as likewife all the fiefs, hereditary. According to the 
author of thefe letters, this is the real epoch of the eftablith- 
ment of noble families in France. This fyftem, however, is not 
new: for La Roque, in his treatife of nobility, written fovr- 
fcore years ago, fays, © Itis my opinion, that our antient nobi- 
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lity was eftablithed at the fame time as the right of inheritance 
to fiefs.” But though the author of thefe letters has not the 
glory of being the inventor of this fyftem, he hasat leaft the re- 
putation of having explained it with great eloquence and eru- 
dition. 

L’Enfantement de ‘fupiter, ou la Fille fans Mere. ‘That is, Jupi- 
ter delivered ; or the Girl without a Mother. .Two fmall Volumes im 
1 2mo. This is a romance, written entirely in a new tafte, 
which as yet does not feem to have many admirers. The girl 
without a mother neither refembles the virtuous Country Maid, 
nor the philofopbical Marianne, nor the voluptuous Julia, nor 
any body but herfelf. 

Infruftion Paftorale de humble Eveque d’Alethopolis, a Poccafion 
del’ Infirution Paftorale de ‘Jean George, humble Eveque du Puy. That 
is, A Pafforal Infirucion of the bumble Bifoop of Aiethopolis, occa- 
fioned by the Paftoral Infiruion of John George, humble Bifhop of 
Puy. This isa {mall pamphlet attributed:to M. de Voltaire. 
If he be really the author, it fhews that he. has fome fpare time, 
which he employs very ill, and to the injury of his own reputa- 
tion, in illiberal jefts upon revealed religion. 

Le Petit Duverne ; ou Methode pour apprendre promptement © facile- 
ment la Geographie, intzmo, That is, The Little Duverne ; or an 
eafy and expeditious Method of learning Geograpby.—M. Duverne is 
a teacher of geography at Paris: he has a fon only eight years 
of age, whom he initructed in this fcience, and who. is fo great 
a proficient, as to be capable of writing the elementary book 
now before us. ‘The infant author dedicates his work to the 
Young Miffis, Scholars to his Papa. In his preface he fays, that 
one of the motives which induced him to write this volume, was 
to make his court to the amiable young ladies whom his father 
fometimes tires with tedious leffons, The book, ‘notwith- 
ftanding the childith appearance of the title, the epiftle, andthe 
preface, is very uleful, and well written, far above the capacity 
ofa child only eight years old. It is obvious that paternal love 
mutt have lent a hand to the infant author. 

Hiftoire de ‘Feanne 1. Reine de Naples, Comttfe de Piemont, de B- 
wence, et de Forcalquier, in t2mo, That is, The Hiffory of joan I, 
Queen of Naples, Counte/s of Piedmont, Provence, and Forcalquier. 
In12mo. with this motto: 

Raro antecedentem fceleftum 
Deferiut pede pena claudo, Hor. Od. 

Memoires pour fervir a T Hiftoire de la Province ad’ Artois, et prin- 
cipalement de la Ville d’ Artois, pendant une Partie du quinzieme Siecle; 
precedées d'une Notice Chronologique des Comtes d’ Artois, lues en diffe- 
rentes Seances de la Societé Litteraire d’Arras. Par M. Harduin, 


€¥c, That is, Memoirs for writing a Hiftory of the Province of 
Artois, 
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Artois, and chiefly of the City of Artas, during a Part of the ffteenB 
Century, to which is prefixed, a Chronological Lift of the Counts of Ar 
tois, read at different Meetings of the Literary Society of Arras. By 
M. Harduin, Perpetual Secretary of that Society, Fellow of the Aca- 
demy of the Transformati, at Milan, and of the Lite-ary Society of Be- 
fancon. Ln 12mo. This is a collection of -differetit pieces, 
which abound in curious refearches. 

Cours public a? Hiftoire Natureles: concernant les Mineraux, irs Vea 
getaux, les Animaux, et gaelgued ProdaGions del’ Art, relativement aux 
Befoins a P Agrement de la Vie,€5c. Par M. Valmont de Bomare, 
tc. Thatis, 4 public Courfe of Le&ures of Nataral Hiffory, con- 
cerning Minerals, Vegetables, Animals, and fome Produdions of Arts 
relateve 10 the Wants and Conveniences of Life. By M. Valmont 
de Bomare, Member of feveral Academies and Literary Societies. 
This courfe M. Valmont began on Saturday Dec, 10, 1763, nd 
went through it with great applaufe ; his leétures are now ir 
the prefs, and in all probability will anfwer the opinion the 
public have conceived of this philofopher. 











XVI. ITALY. 


OME. Franc, Antonii Vitale in. binas veteres Infcriptiones L. 
Aurelii Commodi Imperatoris, etate pofitas, Rome recens detec- 
tas /.iffrtatio, qua Gladiatorum materia fere tota enclecatur. Rom. 
(1763. Ex typographia Komarck, Proviferis Librorum Bib. Vatic. 
———We know no more of this work \than by the'title, which 
fhews it to bea differtation on two antient in{criptions in the 
reign of the emperor Commodus ; a work in which thé authof 
fays he has, exhaufted the fubje&t of gladiators. 

Mirans Tre confulti fatti_in difefa dell’ Innefta del Vaitiolo, da 
tre Dotiffimi Teologi.di Tofcana, ‘That is, Tbree Decifions, or Opini- 
ons in faveur of Inoculation for the Small Pox. By Three learned Di- 
vines of Tufcany, At Milan, for Jofeph Galuzzi, in 470.—This 
article is taken from the European Literary Gazette, publithed 
at Paris; and fhews the progrefs of reafon in Italy. The three 
divines mentioned in the title- page are father Berti of Florence, 
-an Auguftinian, profeflor of ecclefiaftic hiftory in the univerfity 
of Pifa; feignor Vernea, dofor of divinity; and prior of S. 
Miniato at Florence ; and father Adami of Piftoia, prior of the 
Annunciada, and profeffor of divinity in the univerfity of Pifa. 
The editor fignor Calvi of Cremona, profeffor of phyfic in the 
fame univerfity, has dedicated them to cardinal Crivelli, a great 
patron and encourager of inoculations This book is very well 
printed, and enriched with a learned preface, in which the edi- 
tor produces feyeral other teftimonies of Italian divines, in con= 
F 2 firmation 
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firmation of the fame opinion. The frontifpiece is embellifi- 
ed with the figure of the beautiful medal which was ftruck at 
Stockholm in honour of inoculation. It reprefents an altar 
raifed to Efculapius, round which is wreathed a ferpent, with 
thefe words, Sublato jure nocendi. 

Napies. Simoni has printed in this city a work intitled, 
Ragionamento Iforico, Fc. or Hiftorical Relation of the new Volcanos 
formed towards the Year 1760, ix the Territory of Torre del Greco, 
in 4to. Pages 68. with two bandfome Plates. This territory is 
fituated at the foot of Mount Vefuvius on the fouth fide. We 
propofe giving our readers, on another occafion, fome curi- 
ous particulars of this entertaining and inftrudtive work. 





- 





XVII. GERMAN Y¥., 


"URENBERG. Diffrtatio epiftolica de Tanfana Marforum 
popult Germania Dea, qua viro pracellentiffimo atque dodiffimo 

M. Fohanni Rupprecht re&ori {chola Norimbergenfis ad D. Laurentii 
provinctam latus gratulatur.M, Foann. Conradus Harrepeter Rev. 
Min. Nor. Candidatus. That is, A Diffrtation in an Epiftolary 
Form on Tanfana, a Deity worfbipped by the Marfi, a People of 
Germany, Se. in 40, pp. 22. Tacitus is the only author 
who fpeaks of this deity ; and what he fays concerning her, is 
reduced to a few words, ‘‘ Profana fimul & facra, & celeberi- 
mum illis gentibus templum, quod Tanfanz vocabant, folo 
zequantur.” Lib. i. ann. c. 54. M. Harrepeter fays he has 
eonfulted all the commentators of Tacitus concerning this paf- 
fage, without being able to make any difcovery in regard to this 
deity, whom fome have taken for Diana, and others for Mercu- 
ry. Paul Hachenberg was of opinion that Fanfana fignified 
the lord or owner of a wood of fir trees, ‘¢ luci abiegni patro- 
num aut dominum.” It is generally allowed that tama in the Go- 
thic tongue denoted a mafer, or lord, and the author proves it 
by fome paffages from the tranflation of Ulphilas.. Teene in 
German, tanin the Anglo-Saxon, tains, tain, teins, taint, in Ul- 
philas, impliesa twig, or a branch of a tree. The fame ob- 
fervation is made by Franc. Junius in his Gothic gloffary, 
where he takes notice, that this word was chiefly ufed to figni- 
fy a branch of a vine tree, and that in the Flemifh language, 
teenen, OX tienen, denotes the ofier, which is ufed in making bands 
for faggots. In Plautus the Latin word senus is employed to 
fignify a band (vinculum, laqueus). Befides, it appears from 
Tacitus (de morib. Germ. c. 10.) that the Germans were very 
much addiéted to divination, and for their lots made ufe of the 
bovghs of trees, which they cut into finall pieces, or sefere, 
) : whereon 
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whereon they made notches to diftinguifh them from each other, 
Sortium confuetudo fimplex. Virgam frugifere arboridecifam in 
furculos amputant, &c. This fort of divination by the boughs 
of trees was not difufed amdng the Germans even after they 
embraced Chriftianity. Fred, Lindenbrog in his colletion of 
antient laws, Franckfort 1613. p. 496. has given us a law of 
the Frifians, in which mention is made of this kind of divi- 
nation, What is very remarkable, is its taking notice that 
the dice (rali) ufed on thofe occafions, which were cut out of 
the bough of a tree, were called ten7. We likewife meet with 
thefe words in the fame place, ‘ faciat fuam fortem, id eft, ze- 
num de vitga,’ From whence M. Harrepeter, with great pro- 
bability concludes, that Tanfana fignified the mafter of the 
lots, or the deity that prefided over the divinations, performed 
by means of the little twigs, or branches of trees. The author 
publithes this differtaticn as a {pecimen of his future labours on 
the antiquities of Germany, 





XVIII. UNITED PROVINCES. 


MSTERDAM. L’Homme en Societé, ou nouveMes Vues poli- 
tiques Ff Oeconomiques pour porter la Population au plus baut 
Degré en France, 2 Tom. in8vo, That is, Man in Society, or News 
Schemes political and aconomical, for carrying the Population of France 
zo its utmoft Pitch. In Two Vols. 8vo. for Michael Rey, 1763.—— 
This is an excellent performance, worthy of a good citizen, 
who is animated with a view of promoting the profperity of his 
country. 

Dela Nature. Par F. B. Robinet. 8v0. Tome Second. ‘Thatis, 
Of Nature. By J. B. Robinet, 820. Vol. 2d. for Van Har- 
revelt, 1763.-—The faccefs of the firft volume of this work is 
a favourable omen in regard to this fecond, which treats of the 
Author of Nature and his attributes, Though M. Robinet’s 
notions on this important fubje& are fomewhat particular, he 
delivers himfelf with all the caution and reverence due to the 
public opinions, efpecially in what relates to the Supreme Be- 
ing His intention, as he obferves himfelfin his preface, is to 
give a purer idea of the Deity, and to explode a multitude of ab- 
furd notions relative to the nature and exiftence of a Supreme 
Bein 

We apprehend that the manner in which the author has ex- 
ecuted his plan, the reafons with which he fupports his private 
opinions, the moral and difinterefted inquiry which he makes 
into the received notions concerning the perfections of a 


F 3 Deity, 
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Deity, deferve the greateft attention both of philofophers and 
divines. 

La Bibliotheque des Dames. No. 1 & 2. chez M. Magerus, 1764. 
That is, The Lady's Library. For M.Magerus. No.1 and 2, 


1764. This is an elegant performance, intended not only to 
amufe, but to infirué the fair-fex. We may mention as a fpe- 
cimen the two articles which treat of beauty. How delicately 
the author ridicules the exceflive fondnefs which the ladies en- 
tertain for the agreeablenefs of their perfons! La Broyere fays 
it isimpoflible to comprehend the difference which money makes 
jn the world, We may add further, it is impoffible to conceive 
the difference which beauty or an agreeable figure makes in 
women. We agree with them that a fine face is a charming 
fight; but they fhould never forget that modefty, innocence, 
fincerity, and {weetnefs of difpofition, add an infinite luftre to 
external charms. ‘The author has placed this truth in a new 
light, by fhewing that the endowments of the mind embellith 
the features, as the paiiions which debafe the foul, disfigure 
the countenance. His portrait of filial piety is alfo very agree- 
able and inftructing. Ina word, the feveral pieces in this li- 
brary are extremely entertaining, and far preferable to what 
we generally meet with in this kind of colleftions. Yet perhaps 
they are not all originals ; for, if we are not miftaken, we have 
feen. in fome other ‘author the dialogue between Semiramis and 
Joan d’Arques ; but it appears here with fome alterations, which 
render it more interefting. 

Hacue. Di&ionaire Ugiverfel des Foffi les propres et des Foffiles 
accidentels, contenant une Defcription des Terres, des Sables, des Sels, 
des Souffres, des Bitumes, des Pierres fimples et compofees, communes et 
precieufes, tranfparentes et opaques, amorphes et figurées, des Mineraux 
et Metaux, des Petrifications du Regne animal, et du Regne vegetal, 
avec des Recherches far la Formation de ces Foffiles, fur leur Ufage, 
éfe. Par M. E. Bertrand, premier Pafteur de VE gh; ife Francoife de 
Berne, Membre del’ Academie de Berlin, Fc. ‘That is, An Univer- 
fal Difionary of proper and accrdental Foffils, containing a Defcription 
of the Earths, the Sands, the Salts, the Sulphurs, the diferent Stones 
fimple and compound, common and precious, tranfparent and opaque, un- 
feapen and figured, of Minerals and Metals, of Péetrifications of the 
animal and vegetable Kingdom, with Inquiries into the Formation of 
thefe Foffils, their Ufe, Sc. By M.E, Bertrand, fir? Paffer of the 
French Church of Berne, Member of the Academy of Berlin, Fc, 





far Peter Gofle jun. and Daniel Pinet, 1763. 2 Vols.in 8vo. 


Ouvres diverfes de M, de Foncourt, Do&eur & Profe eur en Phi- 
lefophie, chez M. Huffon, 1764. That is, The Mifcellany Works of 
M. de Joncourt, Door per Profeffor of Philofophy. For M, Huf- 


fon, 1564. Tove Volumes in 8vo. The firft volume of thefe 
| mif- 
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mifceilanies of profeffor Joncourt contains chiefly tranflations 
from Englifh authors, among which we meet with Mr. Harris's 
dialogue on happinefs, confiderably abridged. Our author has 
alfo abridged Thompfon’s Seafons, to fuit the tafte of young 
people abroad, to whom long works become every day more 
irkfome, and who, in all probability, will be pleafed to fee 
Virgil’s_ZEneid and Horace’s odes abridged, and Homer exhi- 
bited in miniature. 

The fecond contains original pieces of our learned profeffor, 
and begins with two books of philofopbical and moral maxims, 
in the tafte ofthe emperor Antonious’s Refleftions. Thefe are 
followed by feveral little effays ; as Hercules’s Dream, imitated 
from the Greek of Xenophon. Of Infinity. An Arithmetical 
Paradox. Of Harmony. Preface to a tranflation of the 


Dialogues of the Dead. Of fome Maxima & Minima in com- , 


mon life. Of the Eloquence of the fair-fex. In this laft com- 
pofition there are feveral mafterly ftrokes. Our ingenious 
author complains of Ariftotle, and thofe who, fince that phi- 
lofopher’s time, have written difcourfes on rhetoric, for not 
taking notice of an excellent rule of eloquence, namely, that to 
exprefs ourfelves properly, we fhould carefully attend to the 
fpeeches of the fair-fex, and endeavour to retain them. In 
fupport of this rule, which, as it muft be univerfally relifhed 
by the young ftudents of eloquence, does not feem to need any 
great fupport, our author has recourfe to feveral arguments, 
more fpecious than folid, and founded chiefly on the charms of 
the fex. This is placing the ladies rhetoric not fo much in their 
difcourfe asin their eyes, and in the lively graces with which 
nature has embellifhed them. We are confirmed in this idea by 
what our author fays at the end of the effay, * If ladies are fo 
perfuafive in their difcourfe, they have {till more eloquence in 
their looks, Lightning is lefs terrible and piercing than the 
flames that dart from their eyes, to check the infolence of a rafh 
adorer.. Sometimes thofe very eyes proclaim the melting difpo- 
fition of the lovely fair. But the entire perfeCiion of their elo- 
quence is difplayed when they are bedewed with pearly tears, 
and fhine with the fame luftre as the beams of the fun reflefed 
by the lucid wave. Which fhall we then moft admire, their fkill 
er their power ?’ 

Our author then proceeds to give feveral inftances of female 
eloquence; that of Panthea, the wife of Abrodates, is moft af- 
feting. Cyrus finds her feated on the ground, near the body 
of her deceafed hufband, who had been flain by the Egyptians, 
after driving his chariot through their battalions. The prince 
attempts to take the deceafed by the right hand, but the hand 
comes away from the arm, to which it hung only by the fkin, 
| F 4 fince 
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fincé it had been cut in the late a€tion. This accident redou- 
bled her affii€tion ; and Panthea, raifing a load cry, takes up 
her hufband’s hand, kiffes it, and joins it again to the arm in 
the beft manner the is able. ‘Then turning towards Cyrus, 
** The remainder, fays fhe,is not in a better ftate ; but what would 
it avail me to difplay it to your fight? &c.” The fequel of that 
fine fpeech is we}l known. It was Xenophon that wrote it for the 
eloquent Panthea. 

Next to this difcourfe on the eloquence of the fair-fex, comes 
an effay on hope; in which there is found philofophy, with an 
elegant turn of writing. The difcourfe intitled Of thofe wha 
think themfelves ill treated by the World, contains many excellent 
things ; ; and the fame may be faid of the efays on the Autho- 
rity of the Deity, on Moral Obligation, and on the Art of Dying 
well. They are all concife, fpirited, and elegant. 

Daniel Aillaud has lately printed the following work : L’Eco- 
lier en Vacance, ou Voyage de la Haye @ Bruxelles; avee PHifoire de 
Mademsifelle Van Gur, & plufieurs auires Anecdotes curieufes, 1764. 
in 8vo. pp. 255. That is, The Scholar in Time-of Vacation, or a 
Tourney from the Hague to Bruffels, with the Hiflory of Mifs Van 
Gur, and feveral other turious Anecdotes. —This is a kind of ro- 
mance, in which the reader will meet with a good deal of mora- 
lity, controverfy, and hiftory, interfperfed with maxims on edu- 
cation, as well as with obfervations on feveral towns in Holland 
and Brabant, but particularly the Hague, &c. | 

Urrecut. The third part of the fecond volume of Geogra- 
phie Sacrée, or Sacred Geography, by M. W. A. Bachiene, Pafor at 
Maeftricht, and Member of the Dutch Soctety of Sciences, has been 
publifhed here in 8vo. in 1763, 

Leypen. ‘T. Haak, the bookfeller has latély publifhed, Ge- 
rardi Facobi Van Swwinden, jurifconfulti, poemata edita 1, °F inedita, 
in unum Colle&a, a Philippo Van Swinden, Pb. Fil. 88. Th. Stud. 
in 8vo. 1763.—The Greek and Latin poems of M, Van Swin- 
den, who died about twenty years ago, deferved to be colle&ted 
into one volume. Though he was only twenty-nine years of 
age at his deceafe, he was well known in the republic of letters 
for his extraordinary abilities in Greek and Latin literature. 
The reader may fee what the celebrated M. D’ Orville, an excel- 
lent judge of thefe matters, fays of him in the preface to his 
new obfervations publifhed in 1741, where he inferts a fpeci- 
men of an edition of Apollodorus, with which M. Van Swinden 
intended to favour the public. Death prevented that ingenious 
gentleman from executing his defign; but his brother, an able 
Jawyer at the Hague, is poffeffed of all his papers on Apollo- 
dorus, fo that we may hope they will, fome time or other, fee 


the light. 
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39. The Annual Regifter, for the Year 1763. 8v0. Pr. 551 Dodfley. 


HE authors of this work improve the original plan of their 

undertaking, and fupport the'charaéter they have fo juftly’ 
acquired. The political part of their hiftory of Europe for the 
1753, is chiefly confined to the affairs of England; ‘and the repre- 
fentation we there find of the prefent ftaté of our parties is juft 
and candid. An Appendix follows the Chronicle, which contains 
the common occurrences for the year, twelve of thirteen pagé¢ 
of which are dedicated entirely to the affair of Mr. Wilkes. The 
Appendix alfo contains the heads of the Cyder A&, and its 
amendments, the petitions and protefts which it occafioned, and 
a great variety of other occurrences that could not properly be 
ranged under the title of State Papers. 

Under the article of Charaéters, we have an account of the 
modern Athenians, from Mr. Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens; 
Memoirs of the late Dr. Berkley, bifthop of Cloyne; the cha-, 
raéter of M. Rouffeau, by himfelf ; and anecdotes, communicat- 
ed by the Rev. Mr, Watkinfon, of Dr. Herring, archbifhop of 
Canterbury, Sir William Dawes, Bart. archbifhop of York, of 
Dr. Gibfon, bifhop of London, and Dr. Hough bifhop of Wor- 
celter ; together with juft and elegant charaGers of thofe pre- 
lates. Then follow the life of M. Languet, the famous vicar of 
St. Sulpice in Paris, and a moft curious account of the celebrated 
Torquato Taffo, The account of Reaumur, which follows, muft 
be highly entertaining to all who love natural and experimental 
philofophy. The particulars of the life of Chriftina queen of 
Sweden are taken from a work, lately publifhed in French by 
M. Lacomb. We doubt greatly of the authenticity of a letter, 
which is here faid to be a genuine one, from Jane Shore to king 
Edward IV, taken from a very antiént hiftory of that unfortu- 
nate woman ; but there is great entertainment in the account 
kere given of the unhappy Philip duke of Wharton. 

The Natural Hiftory, and that divifion of the work claffed 
under the article of Projects, are judicioufly chofen ; but we ap- 
prehend that moft of them have been already publifhed. The 
inoft learned antiquarian will here find amufement, and the 
Literary and Mifcellaneous Effays are calculated to pleafe all 
forts of readers, ‘The Poems we think inferior to thofe in 
fome other preceding volumes ; but that cannot be imputed to © 
the editors, who do not profefs to be authors but publithers 5 
and the pieces here inferted are the beft of the kind fince their 
laft publication. | 
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zo. The Life of William the Conqueror, Duke of Normandy, and 
King of Engiand. By Andrew Henderfon, Author of the Life 
ef the Earl of Stair. 12m0. Pr.2s. 6d. Henderfon. 


The preface to this notable piece of biography moft unmer- 
cifully abufes Dr. Smollett, as being the fuppofed author of the 
Critical Review. As to the work itfelf, it is a moft injudici- 
ous miferable compilation, from fome good, fome queftionable, 
and fome wretched authorities, 


2. An Account of the firft Settlement, Laws, Form of Government, 
and Police, of the Ceflares, a People of South America: Jn Nine 
Letters, from Mr. Vander Neck, ene of the Senators of that Na- 
tion, to his Friend in Holland. With Notes by the Editor. 8vo. 
Pr.is.6d. Payne, 


In the preface to this account, we are told, that, in the 43d or 
44th degree of fouth fatitude, in a country between the high 
woountains of Cordilleras de los Andes, there exifts apeople really 
called rhe Ceflares, in a pleafant fruitful fituation, but that they 
are at fo much pains to conceal it, that they have paffed a law, 
punifhing with death any man who fhall difcover the paffes 
which lead to their country, even thovgh he were at the head 
of their republic; and that they are quite different from the 
Indians of thofe parts, and feem to be Europeans. From this im- 
probable fi€tion, for which the author quotes Feuillet and Mar- 
tiniere, is built' this dream of police and government. His ac- 
count is tranfmitted in a feries of letters; but he fuppofes the 
Ceffares to have been the defcendants of fume Dutch crews, who 
were wrecked on the coaft of Patagonia, and fettled there. The 
performance itfelf is offered as a kind of a.medel. for the new 
government that the Britifh empire may eftablith in America. 
The author’s defign is moral and well meant. The firit letter 
is an anfwer to one dated March 3, 1606, at which time the 
predeceffors of thefe Ceffares are fuppofed to have left Holland, 
that they might avoid the civil and religious tyranny of the Spa- 
niards, tho’, by the bye, the date is rather too late for perfecuti-: 
ons of that kind, The author gives an account of the manner of 
dividing lands among the Ifraelites by Jofhua, among the Lace- 
demonians by Lycurgus, and concludes with introducing plenty 
of quotations both here and through the reft of his book. 

Mr. Vander Neck next endeavours to eftablifh the wifdom 
and good policy of himfelf and his friends in forming their 
colony, which was carried from Holland in two fhips; but one 
of them being wrecked on the coaft of Patagonia, he at laft 
fettles his company on the weftern fide of that country, 


where, at the time of his writing, Sept. 28, 1618, they were in a 
very 
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very flourifhing condition; tho’ ftill induftrioufly concealing 
themfelves from all the reft of the world. He then, ina feries of 
fubfequent letters, gives us a detail of the policy, the govern- 
ment, religion, and, in fhort, every thing that relates to this 
new government. 

Mr. Vander Neck’s fcheme is almoft profeffedly the fame with 
that of Sir Thomas Moor in his Utopia, and his chief merit confifts 
in his having made himfelf matter ofakind of reading from which 
he draws the maxims that are beft calculated for the regulation 
and government of a quiet, contented, moral people. The ex- 
ecution and manner of the compofition is tame and defpicable, 
and its conftitutions are applicable to none but a fociety which 
we muft abfurdly fuppofe void of all human vices, frailties, 
and paflions. 


22. The Builder’s Pocket Treafure; or Palladio delineated and ex- 
plained, in fuch a Manner as to render that moft excellent Author 
plain and intelligible to the meanef? Capacity, in which not only the 
Theory, but the praical Part of Architefure bas been carefully 
attended to. Tlluftrated with new and ufeful Defigns of Frontif- 
pieces, Chimney-pieces, Se. with their Bafes, Capitals and Enta- 
blatures, at large for Pra&ice; Architrave Frontifpieces, Cornices 
and Mouldings for the Infide of Rooms, Sc. the Conftru€tion of Stairs, 
with their Ramp and twift Rails ; framing of Floors, Roofs, and: 
Partitions ; with the Method of finding the Lengths and Backing 
of Hips frreight or curvi-linear; the tracing of Groins, Angle- 
Brackets; fplayed or circular Soffits; with Plans and Elevations 
of a Dwelling-boufe, Hot-boufe, Garden Temple, Seat and Bridge ; 
and a Table of Scantlings for cutting Timber for Building. - The 
cwhole neatly and correctly engraved on Forty four Copper-plates, 
avith printed Explanations to fate each Plate. By William Pain. 
Engraved by Wfaac Taylor. 8vo. Pr. 6s. fewed. Owen. 


The title page of this book is fo comprehenfive that we have 
little to add, but that the plates are accurately executed, and 
well explained by the letter.prefs part. We agree with Mr, 
Pain, that the fize of the book is fo convenient, that the work- 
man who carries it about with him may be faid to carry his 
whole trade in his pocket, and cannot be at alofs forany thing. 
which may occur in the ordinary courfe of his profeffion. 


23. Cleanthes and Semanthe. 4 Dramatic Hiftory. By the Au- 
thor of Leonora. In Two Volumes. 12mo. Pr.6s. Davies. ~ 


The outfet of this novel is extremely difcouraging to any read- 
er of tafte, but it mends moft furprizingly in its progrefs. The 
adventures, and the ftile in which they are conceived, are eafy and 
natural, 
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natural, and the whole of the performance fuch as can bring ne 
dblufh on the cheek of the moft delicate reader. 


24. A new Treatife upon real Quadrille, tranflated into Englith from 
the Original French of Monf. Martin, Mafter of a licenfed Gam- 
ing-boufe, in Paris. A Work very ufeful for Perfons who travel, 
and entirely different from all other Treatifes that bave hitherto ap- 
peared upon that Game, Sc. French and Englith. Small 8vo. 
Pr. 2s. 6d. fewed. Burnet. 


This treatife, printed in French and Englihh, is full of calcu- 
lations, which, from what we can difcern, are very accurate, and 
reduces this game toa kind of fyftem. We, however, advife 
‘the author to procure Mr. Hoyle’s imprimatur for his work, 
which will be of infinitely more fervice to him than that of all 
the critics in England, 


25. A brief and necefary Supplement to all former Treatifes on Qua- 
arille, confifting of Hints, Queftions, Explanations, References, Sup- 
pofitions, Se. For the Benefit of the Unlearned. By no Adept. 
Small 8vo. Pr.6d. Becket and De Hondt. 


For a character of this performance, fee the laft article. 


26. A Letter to a Friend, concerning bis forfaking the Ways of Relt- 
gion upon Worldly Motives. 8v0. Pr. 6d. Folingfby. 


A pious well-meant admonition, which, we hope, will have 
the proper effea. 


27. Spiritual Courtfoip ; er the Rival Quakereffes, with Obferva- 
tions. A True Narrative, containing Remarkable Anecdotes of twe 

very eminent Preachers. Addreffid to the Minifiers and Elders of 
the People called Quakers, in Synod affembled. By William Stew- 

-ardfon. 8c. Pr. 15. Sold by the Author, in Little College 
Street, Weftminfter. 


One of thofe low illiberal performances, that render our em-~ 
ployment fometimes extremely difagreeable. 


28. The Preventative ; or Anti-Genorrbea. Calculated’ for gra~ 
dually extirpating the Syphilitic Contagion. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Cooke. 


The author fets out with declaring, that he ftarts nothing 
new, and only revives notions adopted above an hundred years 
ago. This doérine he endeavours to fupport by quotations ; 
hie accounts for the firft inveftigators having failed ofthe end 
they hoped for, and deferved to obtain; which he illuftrates by 
an explanation of feveral curious and perplexing cafes, that fre- 

quently 
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quently in the libertine, and fometimes in the more regular 
part of fociety, caufe fufpicion and cenfure ‘to.fall upon the in= ~ 
nocent of either fex: to which are added, fome entertaining 
anecdotes, and ftriking inftances.. The author thinks, that a 
ferious attention to fuch interefting faéts might be the means of 
preventing falfe accufations, as well as of reftraining ignorant 
practitioners from haftily pronouncing a wrong judgment. 


29. A Second Differtation againft pronouncing the Greek Language 
“according to Accents. In Anfwer to Mr. Foiter’s Effay on the dif= 
ferent Nature of Accent ard Quantity. Sve; Pr.2s. Millar. 


This fecond differtation was occafioned, as we are told in the 
preface, by the feverity with which Mr. Fofter, in his Effay on 
the Nature of Accent and Quantity *, had treated the univerfity 
of Oxford for permitting fome Greek books to be printed at 
their prefs without accents. It is no wonder that religious dif- 
putes have given rife to animofities, fince thofe of grammarians 
are managed with fo muchacrimony. In this fecond differtation 
the author endavours to prove, in oppofition to Mr. Fofter, that 
the opinion of the impropriety of the Greek accents was not 
firft broached by the younger Voffius ; he likewife cites Diony- 
fius Halicarnaffenfis in fupport of the en which he had 
advanced, and indeed makes a great parade of erudition through- 
out his whole differtation ; yet, when we confider the uninter- 
efling nature of the fubje&t, which he treats, we cannot help ap- 
plying to him what was faid of Scaliger concerning fuch difqui- 
fitions, Omxino bec omnia ad ofentationem literatoriam funt inve@a. 


30. Scripture Account of the Faith and Pra&ice of Chriftians ¢ 
Confifting of large and numerous Colledions of pertinent Texts of 
Scripture, upon the fundry Articles of Revealed Religion, The Texts 
upon cach Anticle, reduced into diftin® SeBions; fuch as, Threatnings 
and Promifes, Rewards, Punifoments, Examples, Sc. for enforcing 
the Pra&ice of Gofpel Righteou/m/s, and reftraining from Sin byGo/- 
pel Motives ; being an Improvement attempted upon every-thing of 
the Kind hitherto paired, Sor. affifting the fincere Enquirer after 
Truth, to keow and comply with thofe Terms of Acceptance with 
God, which he hath delivered in bis own Word. By the Reverend 
Hugh Gafton. 8vo, Pr. 5s. Becket. 


Though a reader cannot expeét any proofs of genius ina 
work of the nature of that now before us, the ftrié regard to 
method which it difcovers will doubtlefs entitle it to his appro- 
bation. In it the feveral articles.of revealed religion are ranged 
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under diftin& heads or chapters. The fubjeét of each chapter 
is only mentioned at the beginning of it ; and the fcripture ac. 
count of the fubject is afterwards given at large ina numerous 
colleétion of exprefs and pertinent texts of fcripture, with which 
thechapter is filledup. No article of revealed religion is omitted 
in it, and every text of fcripture which has a tendency to illuf- 
trate and explain each article is inferted, in order to render it 
full and complete. The feveral different words by which any 
-article of religion is éxpreffed inthe Bible are exhibited under 
diftin& fetions, which are filled up with thofe paffages of the 
Bible where the word occurs upon that fubjeét, and produced 
generally in the order in which they lie in the Bible; fo that this 
work in fome meafure anfwers the end both of a common-place 
and a concordance upon the articles of religion. 


31. The Song of Solomon, newly tranflated from the Original Heo 


brew: With a Commentary and ‘Annotations. 8vo. Pr, 25. 
Dodiley. 


We are not at liberty to give our opinion concerning the ten- 
dency of this tranflation; but we will venture to pronounce, 
that the author is mafter of his fubje&t; and whoever has a 
talte for eaftern poetry will receive pleafure from the judicious 
elegant notes, preceding and attending the tranflation, where he 
will have an opportunity of admiring both the tafte and the 
learning of the tranflator. The author has finely unfoided 
the dramatic progreffion of the poem, and the following com- 
pliment of the bridegroom to his fpoufe, will juftify us in the 
character we have given of this performance. 


‘ Bridegroom (ho meets them going to the garden). 


« Thou art beautiful, O my love, as Tirzah ; graceful as Je- 
‘rufalem ; dazzling as bannered hofts. 

* Turn away thine eyes from me, for they have overcome 
me. 

‘ Thy hair is ‘ fine’ as * that’ of a flock of goats, which come 
up ‘ fleek’ from Gilead. 

‘ Thy teeth are as a flock of theep, which go up fromm | the 
wafhing ; which are all of them twins, and none hath loft its 
fellow. 

‘ As the flower of the pomegranate, fo are thy cheeks, * now” 
thy veil is removed. 

‘ «There are’ threefcore queens, and fourfcore concubines, 
and virgins without number. ‘ But’ 

‘ My dove, my undefiled is one: fhe is‘ dear to me, as’ an 
only £ child’ to her mother: as her darling to her that bare 
her, Pome 
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¢ The maidens faw her, and blefled her; the queens and the 
concubines, and * thus’ they praifed her.- : 

«¢ Who is fhe that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the 
moon, bright as the fun, ‘and’ dazzling as ‘all’ the <« Rarry’ 
hofts ?” 

A reader of tafte will. feel fuch paffages as the ‘dita hut, to 
a reader of notafte; all inftrution and recommendation are vain. 


32. Ode to the Right Honourable the Earl of Northumberland, oz 
his being appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Prefented on the 
Birth-day of Lord Warkworth. With fome other Pieces. By 
Chrittopher Smart, A. M. jometime Fellow of Pembroke Hall, 
in Cambridge, and Scholar of the Univerfity. 4to. Pr. 15- 
Dodfley. 


Mr. Smart informs us, in the advertifement prefixed to this 
poem, that the excellent perfon to whom it is addreffed was fo 
far from approving of the printing it, that he gave very pofitive 
injunctions to the contrary. We fhall add, that this was a 
proof not only of the noble lord’s modefty, but of his tafte and 
good fenfe. Amongitthe pieces which accompany this ode, is a 
fong, which is pretty, and well turned. 


33- An Epithalamium on the Nuptials of Lord Warkworth and Lady 
Anne Stuart. Infcribed to th: Right Honourable the Countefs of 
Northumberland. By Timoleon Brecknock. (Pencerdd.) 
Folio, Pr.6d. Marth. 


Good Mr. Brecknock, how could you find in your heart to 
maul the modefty of the bride and bridegroom, their parents 
and relations, by the fulfome and more than outrageous flatte- 
ry you beltow upon them in this epithalamium! Your plead- 
ing cuftom, and quoting precedents from other poets, will not 
avail, unlefs you had feafoned your flummery with fome fmall 
{pice of wit and poetry, ingredients you have unluckily omitted 
in your dele&table compofition. 


34. An Elegy, written in a Quakers Burial Ground. To which is 
added the Country Quaker. Folio. Pr.ts, Keith. 


We are much better pleafed with this writer’s poetry than 
his profe, for we do not intirely comprehend the meaning of 
the advertifement prefixed to his poem The elegy is written 
profefledly in imitation of Mr. Gray’s celebrated elegy ina coun- 
try church-yard; and the author has, in a great meafure, caught 
the manner and (pirit of his original. The following refleGions 
in the burying ground, we think are beautiful and poetical, as 
well as moral. 

* Dalike 
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¢ Unlike the once grave train that’s here immur‘d, 
The jocund Florio found a recent grave ; 

Not florid health precarious life fecur’d, 
Nor youths nor blooming virgins tears could faves 





Where’s that creative fancy’s fparkling glee, 
Whofe rapid fallies fhook the circle round, 
Till, like the lightning’s burft, his repartee 
Bad the peal’d roar from feftive roofs rebound? 


Where’s the kind focial pow’rs he once poffefs’d, 
That rais’d the heart, and bad the fpiritg glow 5 

The gen’rous wifh to make all mankind blefs’d, 
And feeling heart to lighten ev’ry woe? 


What tho’ th’ enliv’ning bloom of fanty fades, 
Th’ awak’ning glow, and focial fweetnefs fled 5 

Beyond Time’s weary flight the foul pervades, 
And foars to regions facred to the dead. 


This gen’rous hope fhould fan th’ ztherial fire, 
This only worth ambition’s glorious aim, 
To raife the foul above its frail defire, 
And flight th’ amufive impotence of Fame.’ 


We hope our readers will not think we are impelled by any 
whim, as the lady was, when fhe paid a tradefman, to make him 
ftare, if we difappoint this author, by beftowing praife, in- 
ftead of cenfure, upon both the performances mentioned in his 
title-page. 


35. The Oxford Saufage : or, Seleé& Poetical Pieces, written by the 
moft celebrated Wits of the Univerfity of Oxford. Adorned with 
Cuts, engraved in a new Tafte, and defigned by the beft Mafters. 
Svo. Pr. 2s.6d.fewed. Fletcher and Co. 


Among fome indifferent, and fome tolerable, copies of verfes 
in this faufage, there are fome very good; but we fhall leave 


to our readers the pleafure and amufement of finding thent 
out. 
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